WEST-EASTERN DIVAN. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


OETHE seems from the time of his youth to have 

been attracted by the imagery of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, and by the descriptions it contains of Eastern 
life and manners, particularly with the narrative of the 
betrayal of Joseph by his brothers, and his subsequent 
career in Egypt. The intimate knowledge that he had 
acquired of those Scriptures is referred to by himself in 
the piece with which the Book of Hafiz, the second in the 
“ West-oestlicher Divan,” commences. In this he compares 
himself with that Persian poet with regard to the know- 
ledge acquired by the latter of the Koran, the Bible of the 
Mussulmans. It begins by Hafiz being asked why he, 
whose real name was Shumsood-deen (the sun of the 
faith), was called by the former, which signifies Preserver 
or Guardian in the original Persian, and on his answering 
that it was because he preserved ever fresh in his memory 
all the precepts of the Korân, the poet, Goethe, replies 
that he has done precisely the same with regard to the 
Scriptures, in spite of all denial and hindrance. 

He also studied through the medium of translations the 
Koran, as well as the works of Saadi, Hafiz, and other 
Persian poets, and became so fascinated by the peculiar 
charms of Eastern life and its poetry, that he took to com- 
posing at various times short poems based on Oriental 
ideas found in different writings, sacred and profane. 
These poems, after going through several incomplete 
editions, were finally collected together and arranged, and 
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eventually became the “ West-oestlicher Divan,” which 
appears to have assumed its present shape in ahout 1827. 

A few selections of this work were included by Mr. 
Bowring in his translation of Goethe’s poems, but the 
only complete translation ever published appears to have 
been one hy J. Weiss, which was brought out at Boston 
(U.8.A.) in 1877. A good many notes were added to this 
translation in an Appendix, and the present translator has 
availed himself of a few of them in his own notes, The 
translation, however, is, in his opinion, far too free to give 
a correct idea of the original, in addition to being inac- 
curate in some respects. In reality, the various pieces are 
so full of references to local occurrences of Goethe’s own 
life and times, that it would be quite impossible for a 
countryman of his own, and much more so for a foreigner, 
to understand them without the assistance of a com- 
mentary. The one that has been used in preparing the 
present translation is Dimtzer’s, which, although itself 
sometimes rather obscure, is remarkably full and useful, 
especially in its references to the original Arabic and 
Persian writers, on whose writings the ideas of many of 
the separate poems were based. These references have 
enabled the translator to compare most of the passages 
with the original Persian in the Gulistan of Saadi and the 
Ghazls of Hafiz. In some cases German commentators 
differ greatly as to the meaning of some of the passages, 
and acknowledge that Goethe himself must have meant 
them to be ambiguous. The difficulty of translation is 
enhanced by the ruggedness of the metre in many cases, 
and by Goethe’s having in some imitated the style of the 
Persian Ghazl, in which the second, fourth, sixth, and the 
remaining alternate lines throughout a piece end either in 
the same word or in the same rhyme, a measure which it 
would of course be impossible to follow in any foreign 
language. 


WEST-EASTERN DIVAN. 


I. MOGHANNI NAMAH; OR, BOOK OF THE 
SINGER. 


“Twenty years rolled smoothly by 
In my happy lot enjoyed, 

As in the Barmecides their time, 
A vista fair in rest employed.” 1 


Hisza, on Friant.” 


Nee and South and West are crumbling, 
Thrones are falling, kingdoms trembling : 
Come, flee away to purer East, 

There on patriarch’s air to feast ; 

There with love and drink and song 

Khiser’s * spring shall make thee young. 


There, pure and right where still they find, 
Will I drive all mortal kind 

To the great depths whence all things rise, 
There still to gain, in godly wise, 


1 The introductory lines refer to the period between the Seven Years 
War and the French Revolution, which roused the poet from his long 
period of rest at the Court of Weimar. “ Fair as the time of the Barme- 
cides,” is an Arabic proverb, relating to that during which the Barme- 
cides held the Vazirship under the Abhbaside dynasty at Bagdad, 
during which art and science were encouraged and flourished. 

2 Hijra, or Flight, The name is derived from the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca, from which the Mussulman era hears date, and here signifies 
the flight of Goethe’s spirit from the disturhed state of Europe, in which 
thrones were falling, ete., to the tranquil rest of the East. 

3 Khiser (in Arabic Khadr, or green), was the guardian of the fountain 
of immortality in the Mussulman Paradise. 


V 
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Heaven's lore in earthly speech, 
Heads might break ere they could reach.’ 


Where of their sires with love they spoke, 
And never bowed to foreign yoke, 

Td gladly tilt in lists of youth ; 

Where doubts were few and broad was truth, 
How weighty there the word was heard, 
Because it was a spoken word. 


There among shepherds I will roam, 
In Oases make my home,— 

With caravans to marts repair, 
Coffee, shawls, and musk my ware ; 
Over each path from the waste 

To the towns my footsteps haste. 


Wild, rough road the hills among 
Renders, Hafiz,’ bright thy song, 
When th’ enchanted driver sings, 
Perched on mule’s hack as he swings, 
So that stars even may awake, 

And coming robbers warning take.’ 


In baths or inns, where’er I be, 

I, holy Hafiz, think on thee,— 
With lifted veil whene’er my fair 
Shall shower down her amber hair. 


1 German, “ Und sich nicht den Kopf zerbrachen.” Strangely put in 
the past tense, whereas the present is nsed in the first part of the sen- 
tence, in order to rhyme with “ Erdensprachen.” S 

2 Hàfiz, the celebrated Persian poet, by whose ideas in bis book called 
the “ Divan-i-Hâfiz,” most of Goethe’s songs in the “ Westöstlicher 
Divan ” were inspired, as will be seen hereafter. 

3 Hafiz, in Ghazl Alif, says:— 


“ Would it be strange, if, moved by Hafiz word, 
In heav’n Messiah danced when Venus’ song was heard ? ” 
And in Te 2:— 


« With sportive song the spheres themselves now dance, 
Hafiz’ sweet odes thy voice’s tones enhance.” 
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Yes, the poet lover’s song 
Makes the Houris ` even long. 


Have ye envy at the sight, 

Or would do them a despite, 

Only know that poets’ sighs 
Round the gates of Paradise, 
Knock for entrance, as they sway, 
Into life’s eternal day. 


Cuarm TOKENS. 


Talism * on cornelian ring 

True Believers luck will bring ; 
Be it engraved on onyx rare, 
With holy zeal to kiss take care! 
All ill it drives before thy face, 
Both thee it guards and guards thy place, 
When the deep engraven word 
Shall great Allah’s name record, 
And to loving deeds excite. 

And women all, above the rest, 
Trusting in talismans, are blessed. 


Now amulets, as these on stone, 
Are signs on paper written down. 
Here one’s not so cramped for space 
As on narrow jewel’s face, 

And length of verse is in control 

Of each pious, earnest soul. 

Men, believing, papers choose, 

And as scapularies use. 


1 Honris. The enchanting heavenly maids appointed to wait on the 
True Believers in the Mussulman Paradise. They figure largely in the 
Twelfth Book, and elsewhere in the “ Divan.” 

2 Talisman is a European corruption of the original Talism. The 
piece is little more than a poetical description of talismans and amulets, 
the former being generally the name of God, or some short in- 
scription, cut on stone, and the latter verses from the Koran, or sentences 
written on paper. 
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But what is cut will nothing more imply, 
And, self-contained, in purport full will say. 
What afterwards in fair and honest way 
Gladly thou eri’st: “I say it! I!” 

Rarely Abraxas’ would I bring to thee! 

Here at the most must silly thought, 

By gloomy madness into fashion brought, 

Iu place of the All-Highest be. 

So when I say a foolish thing 

Think then that I Abraxas bring. 

A signet-ring is very hard to draw, 

The deepest purport in the smallest space ; 
Yet may’st thou find here what is really good ; 
Scarce known to thee stands there the word of grace.” 


SENSE oF FREEDOM. 


Let me exulting in my saddle ride! 

While in your tents and huts ye may abide; 
And joyfully I'll ride afar, 

Naught o’er my turban but the star? - 


The stars as guides on land and seas 

He places in the sky, 

That ye yourselves with them may please 
Whene’er ye look on high.’ 


| Abraxas are stones engraved with all kinds of strange, confused 
characters. The Berlin edition remarka that this is a striking type of 
the gloomy songs conceived in the moment of passion. The derivation 
of the Greek word is as follows :—a = 1: B = 2: p= 100: a=1: 
E= 60: a= l: ¢ = 200: total 365, the numher of days in the year, 
and of the Basilidian gradations of the spiritual world. 

Goethe is said hy some to hint, by these descriptions, at his various 
stylea in the “ Divan.” Abraxas is the Enigmatic. Under the Signet 
Ring he expects the reader’s concurrence to make out all his meanings. 
(Note to Weisa’s translation.) 

2 The Berlin edition notes: “‘ Epigrammatic sayings of true life-wis- 
dom, that may he likened to the ingenions images on seal-rings, are 
immortal, as the poet has said.” 

3 Based on the answer of a Caucasian Chief, who, when submis- 
aion was proposed to him, said he could see nothing above him but 
heaven. 

4 Founded on a verse in the Koran. 
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TALISMANS. 


God’s is the Hast !* 

God’s is the West ! 

North and South and ev’ry land 
Lie in the calm peace of his hand! 


He, the only righteous Judge, 
Right to no man will begrudge. 

In this of hundred names may He, 
Amen! ever honoured be !? 


Sin will lead my feet astray ; 
Thou canst keep me in the way. 
In my business, when I write,’ 
Keep me ever in the right! 


Towards what is earthly though I think and strain, 
It reaches onwards tow’rds a higher gain. 

The spirit, here below not lost in dust, 

Of its own force itself must upwards thrust. 


A double grace our breathing brings about ; * 
One draws the air, the other lets it out. 

The one will trouble, and the one refresh, 

So mixed is life in this our mortal flesh. 

Thank God, when He shall give thee pain ; 
Thank Him, when He shall make thee free again. 


Four Favours. 


That Arabs all both free and far 
Upon their path may ride, 
Now Allah for the common good 
Four graces doth provide. 


1 It is said in the Koran: “ God’s is the East and God’s is the West: 
He guides whom He will upon the right path.” 

2 Allah is praised by the Mussulmans in ninety-nine names. 

3 This is also based on a verse in the Koran. 

* This is founded onthe following sentence in the Gulistan of Saadi, 
the Persian poet :—~‘‘ To the favour of God be glory and honour, for 
ohedience to Him is a means of approach (to Him), and in thanking him 
is an increase of grace. Every breath that descends (into the breast) is 
an assistance to life, and when it comes up a refreshing of the soul. 
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The turban first, than kingly crown 
More fair and comely still; 

A tent, that they from place to place 
May wander at their will. 


A sword, that more than rock or wall 
Their honour will defend ; 

A grateful, useful song, to which 
Their ears the maidens bend. 


The flowers from her shawl that fall 
I sing in grateful lay ; 

She knows right well what is her due, 
Still loves me and is gay.’ 


With fruit and flowers well I know 
How to adorn the table, 

And would you have a moral fresh 
To draw it I am able.’ 


CONFESSION. 


The monster fire is hard to conceal,” 
For smoke will show its place by day ; 
By night its flame will all reveal. 

Nor love can one easier hide away ; 


Thus in each breath there are two graces found, and for each grace 
gratitude is due.” 

1 What is meant by this verse, in which the poet breaks off entirely 
from the subject of the preceding verses, it is impossible to understand. 
Even the German commentators are at variance in their attempted ex- 
planations. One thinks the flowers referred to are those on the shawls 
of other maidens, which they pluck off in order to reward the poet’s be- 
loved. ~Another thinks they are those worked in her own shawl, which 
become to him poetical flowers that she recognizes as belonging to her. 
Diintzer considers these opinions entirely wrong, and thinks that by the 
flowers is meant affection or aversion, and that hearty affection is so 
deeply expressed in the poet’s song, which, at the same time, is so per- 
yvaded by allusions to the beloved object, that she must needs appropriate 
the song to herself. These so-called explanations appear no clearer than 
the original. 

2 The Arabs are skilled in arravging flowers and fruit in such a way 
as to express the language of love. The Berlin edition remarks that the 
Moral, clothed in such poetical images, hasa charming freshness, hut the 
idea does not seem to hang together with the subject of the preceding lines. 

+ Based on a saying of Agricola: “ Four things cannot he hidden: 
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However closely you may confine, 

From sparkling eyes it is sure to shine. 

A poem’s the hardest of all to hide, 

For under a bushel ’twill not abide. 

For should it the poet have newly made, 
His very being it must pervade, 

And when he has written it neat and fair, 
The whole of the world must for it care; 
‘Whether it please or whether it bore, 

He reads it to ev'ry one more and more. 


ELEMENTS. 


How many elements should go 

To compose a right good song, 

That while Novices it pleases 

With pleasure Masters bears along ? 


Above all other things should be 
Love our theme, whene’er we sing: 
If the whole song it pervades, 

So much better it will ring. 


Glasses, too, should always clink, 
Sparkle forth the ruby wine; 

For those who love and those who drink 
Should the fairest chaplets twine. 


Clash of arms then should be mixed 
With the trumpet’s blatant sound, 
That when fortune blazes up, 
Conqu’ring heroes gods be found. 


The poet, last, on what is mean 
Should with hate and scorning look : 
With what is fair that it should live 
Conscious, he should never brook, 
Fire, for where fire is there is smoke and steam or heat: then a cough, 


an eruption, and lastly love, which is blind, and fancies no one can 
see it.” 
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Mingling these primeval four, 
Should the Singer make his choice, 
Hafiz-like,' will he the world 
Always quicken and rejoice. 


CREATION AND QUICKENING. 


Hans Adam was a lump of clay? 

God made a man, forsooth, 

Yet brought he from his mother’s womb 
A deal of the uncouth. 


Elohim in his nostrils breathed 

The best of heav’nly breeze ; 

Then he appeared as something more, 
For he began to sneeze. 


Half man, with legs and limbs and head, 
Imperfect, lumpy whole 

He was, till Noah found the wretch 
What suited him, a bowl. 


1 Hafiz, in all his poema in hia “ Divan,” makes some allusion to him- 
self hy name at the end, aa ia thia piece. 
2 Hafiz, in Dal 18, saya :— 


“O angel, at love’a tavern’a door 

Intone thy hymn of praise, 

For there it is that Adam’a clay 

With leaven that they raise.” 
Also Te 42 :— 


“ Keep me not, Soofi pure, from drinking wine away, 
The wise Eternal with pure wine has mixed my clay.” 


According to Eastern tradition God, in creating Adam, kneaded clay 
with wine. When the breath of life was breathed into the clay, it weat first 
into the breast and heart to stir up the hlood, and then into the head. 
When it reached the brain Adam opened his eyea and began to sneeze. 
The tradition with regard to Noah is introduced, Diintzer aays, to show 
the complete quickening of the clod, which must always he renewed. 
Tuspiriting with wine is also aaid to be humorously entitled by Goethe, 
“leading to the Creator’a temple,” inasmuch as this is the true honour- 
iog of God as a spiritual being, to which Hafiz’s poems and example 
exhort. 
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The lump began to move and stir 
As goon as it was wet, 

Just as its turning sour the dough 
Will soon in motion set. 


So, Hafiz, may thy pleasing song, 
Thy virtuous example, 

Lead forward, as the glasses clink, 
To our Creator’s temple. 


PHENOMENON. 


Let with the wall of rain 
Phebus unite,— 

Quick shines the bow again 
In coloured light. 


Drawn in the cloud I see 
Twin arc of light,— 

Still bow of heav’n ’twill be, 
Though it be white, 


Let not, then, joyous sage, 
Sorrow thee move: 

White though thy hair with age, 
Yet wilt thou love.’ 


LovELY. 


What these varied colours, binding 
Heav’n above with mountain’s height ? 
Morning vapours, surely, blinding 
With their mists my keenest sight.’ 


1 The appearance of a rainbow with a faint, colourless reflection, the 
twin arc, seems to have given the poet occasion to think of himself i in his 
old age as still capable of love. 

2 This was written on the occasion of the poet, on a cloudy morning, 
suddenly seeing some fields of bright poppies lit up by the sun, and in 
sharp contrast to them bodies of troops marching by. 
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Are they tents that the Vazir 
Has erected for the fair ? 

Are they festal carpets, hung 
When he wed the fairest there ? 


Red and white, of mingled colours, 
Fairer could there never be: 

How, Hafiz, in these Northern regions 
Thy Shiraz canst thou now see? 


Yes, coloured poppies in the meadows 
Neighbourly stretch out in rows, 
And, the god of war despising, 

Fields in friendly stripes disclose. 


So may the wise man therefore ever 
Useful flowers cultivate, 

And as to-day may brilliant sunshine 
All my ways illuminate. 


DISTRACTION. 


By the brook on the left 
Cupid’s flute playing ; 

In the field on the right 
Mars’ trumpet braying. 
Thither the list’ning ear 
Lovingly bends, 

Misled by false alarm 
Where the song wends. 
Still sounds the flute so glad 
*Midst war's loud thunder : 
I become raving, mad, 

Is that a wonder ? 

Still does the flute resound, 
Still trumpet brays : 
Raving, I wander round : 
Why in amaze P* 


1 Hafiz, Sheen 13, says :— 


“ Bring wine, of heav’n’s deceit one never can be sure 
Whilst Venus harping and her champion Mars allure.” 


This piece is a very difficult one to translate so as to keep the original 
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Tur Past IN THE PRESENT. 


Rose and lily, bathed in dew,’ 
Blossom in my garden near : 
Clothed with verdure rocks familiar, 
In the height themselves uprear, 
Girt around with lofty forests, 
Knightly castles for their crown, 
Till they mingle with the valleys 
Tow’ring summit they bow down. 


Still breathes of those days the fragrance, 
When we victims were of love, 

And my psaltery’s soft lute-strings 

‘With the morning sunbeams strove. 
There in full tones from the thickets 
Hunters’ songs resounded free, 

To enliven and to quicken, 

As the heart would have it be. 


Still the woods are ever sprouting, 
Ever cheer thyself with this! 
Where thyself hast had enjoyment, 
Let another taste of bliss. 

That ourselves alone we think of, 
None may on us cast the blame! 
Now of life in ev’ry station 

Your enjoyment be the same. 


With this song and inclination 
We shall e’er with Hafiz be; 
For with lovers of enjoymeut 
Should we day’s completion see.” 


metre and yet give a general idea of the poet’s meaning, the distraction 
of his mind between the allurements of war and peace. A literal trans- 
lation is qnite unattainable. 
1 Hafiz, Ye 48, says :— 
“ The lily and the rose in the garden friends remain, 
And each has seized a cup his love’s face to see again.” 


2 Hafiz preaches enjoyment of the present, which the remembrance of 
past years, more rich and full of life, cannot disturb. (Berlin edition. ) 
P 
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Sone AND STATUARY. 


With the forms he makes of clay 
Let the Greek exhaust his art, 
With the son of his own hands 
Swell the rapture of his heart. 


Yet to us a source of joy 

With Euphrates’ stream to play, 
In its limpid element, 

Hither now, now thither sway. 


Quench I so the soul’s bright brand, 
Song will ever loud resound ; 
Dipped by poet’s cleanly hand 
‘Water will preserve its round.’ 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 


In what is all the secret found 

That man should healthy be ? 

Each should delight to hear the sound 
That tends to harmony. 


Away with what disturbs thy course ! 
Away with gloomy strife! 

Before he sings, or ceases song, 

The poet must have life. 


Then though the brazen clang of life 
May through the spirit roar ! 

Poets will reconcile themselves 
Though they at heart be sore. 


1 There is a Hindoo tradition, made use of in another of Goethe’s poems, 
that water can he taken up like a hall in the hand of a pure woman. 
The general scope of this piece seems to be that he who has enjoyed the 
perfection of Greek statuary should also refresh himself with the flowing 
forms of Eastern poetry, which he will attain to if he first calms down 
his own soul, as water can be taken up in the hand of a pure woman, 
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Roven anp READY. 


To poetize is wantonness, 

Let no one me decry ! 

In fresh, warm blood have confidence, 
As glad and free as I. 


Yet should torture every hour 

Bear bitter taste for me, 

Then, still more modest than thyself, 
Would I, too, modest be. 


For modesty is fair to see 

In a young blooming maid. 

She would by tenderness be won, 
Though from the rough she fled. 


And modesty is also good, 
I heard a wise man say, 
Who of eternity and time 
Can teach me in the way. 


To poetize is wantonness ! 

Alone I like to write, 

But friends and dames whose blood is warm 
To enter I invite. 


Monkling without a cap or hood, 
Talk not to me for ever, 

For thou perhaps may’st ruin me,! 
But make me modest, never! 


There’s something in thy empty talk 
That drives me off, to boot, 

For all such ancient prejudice 

I’ve trodden under foot. 


1 « Kaput” is a term used in Piquet, and “kaput machen ” means, 
colloquially, to break or ruin. 


1 These lines are meant as a hit at those critics who wonld restrict 
Goethe’s poetical freedom. He, having warm, fresh blood, feels constrained 
to pour out his real feelings. If he were morose he might he modest, bnt 
as a poet, he must be forward. He writes for himself and those friends 
and women who have warm blood like himself. By monks without copes 
and hoods are meant those reviewers who would teach him manners, and 
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For when the poet’s mill revolves 
Thou shouldst not hold it back ! 
He who our frenzy understands 
To pardon will not lack.' 


PERMEATING LIFE. 


Dust of the elements is one 

Thou with perfect skill subduest, 
When, Hafiz, in the loved one’s praise 
Thou the dainty song renewest. 


For from her threshold wind-blown dust 
A greater praise invites, 

Than carpet on whose gold-worked flowers 
Kneel Mahmoud’s favourites. 


The dust that from the threshold’s floor 


- The wind in eddies blows 


Is sweeter than is musk to thee, 
Or fragrant oil of rose. 


With dust, that in the cloudy North 
For long I never see, 

In the warm regions of the South 

I would contented be. 


For many days the well-loved gateways 
Silent on their hinges lean. 

Heal me, stormy wind, that, smelling, 
I may know the earth grows green. 


Through the sky the thunder rolling 
When the lightning flashes round, 
Then the dust, by storm-wind driven, 
Moistened lies upon the ground. 


whose empty talk he avoids, 
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And forthwith, through Nature’s working, 
Swells a holy, secret birth, 

And at once sprout forth in freshness, 
Green, the regions of the earth.! 


A gloomy shadow is over the dust 
Companion to my beloved. 

Dust I had myself become 

But quickly her shadow passed me by.” 


May I not a pleasing image 

For myself supply, 

Since our God of life the likeness 
Gives us in the fly?’ 


May I not a pleasing image 

For myself supply, 

Since my God His likeness gives me 
In my loved one’s eye? 


Horr Loneine. 


Since the mob would not approve it, 
No one says but to the wise, 

That which seeks a death by burning 
Is the living thing I prize. 


1 As Hafiz sings the praises of the dust that lies on the threshold of 
his heloved one’s house, considering it more worthy of honour than the 
prayer-carpets of the True Believers, so the poet, in these lines, sings 
the beneficence of Natnre, which contains in its dust the germs of all- 
permeating life. In verse 5 mention is incidentally made of his longing 
to return to Italy, which he had been nnahle to revisit for fifteen years. 

2 The poet means to say he had wished his beloved to tread upon him, 
but in vain had he made himself into dust, as only her dark shadow 
passed over him, thus showing how little she cared for him: 

3 He excuses this imagery by pointing out that God shows us how He 
would desire to he honoured and loved in the action of the fly, which 
devotedly flies to the light and is burnt. Saadi, in the introduction ta the 
Gulistan, says :—“ O bird of the morning (nightingale), learn love from 
the moth, whose life is yielded in silence when it is burnt.” This image 
is a very favourite one with Orientals. 
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Where thou didst beget, begotten 
In the coolness of love’s night, . 
Some strange feeling overcomes thee, 
When the quiet lamp’s alight.. 


Thou no more remainest captive 
In the shade of gloomy night, 
But to higher union drawing 
Fresh desire doth thee excite. 


For thee distance does not weary, 
Enchanted thou com’st flying fast, 
And, as moth for candle yearning, 
Thou thyself art burnt at last. 


And whilst this thou hast not with thee : 
“ Rise through death to higher birth,” 
Thou art but a gloomy guest 

On a dark and gloomy earth.’ 


And yet, as there is found a reed 
To sweeten worlds below, 

So from the reed with which I write 
May what is charming flow.’ 


? Occasion is here taken to approve man’s longing for a future and 
higher state of existence after life in this world by pointing to him as 
only a miserable guest on earth for a hrief time, unless he can look for- 
ward to something better after death. 

2 The poet’s pen is here compared to the sugar-cane, Arabic, and 
other Eastern languages, are usually written with reed pens, mostly 
coming from Shiraz and the Persian Gulf. This verse is printed with 
the preceding in some editions, but should be separated from them as a 
kind of conclusion to the book. 
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“ The Spirit be the Bridegroom named, 
The Bride be named the Word : 

He knows this marriage who his praise 
To Hafiz doth afford.” ! 


Nickname, 


Porr. 


M OHUMMUD Shumsooddeen, say why 
Thy holy people call thee Håfiz.? 


Harz. 


Honouring the question,—I reply. 
Because the Koran’s blessèd will 
In happy memory I still, 

All unaltered keep and have, 

And so piously behave, 

That the ills of common day 
Neither me nor them dismay, 
Who the Prophet’s words preserve, 
With his seed, as they deserve— 
Therefore gave thee me the name. 


1 This is said to be copied from Hafiz, Dal 108 :— 
“ Like Hafiz none from face of thought 
The veil has drawn aside, 
Since of the Word the ringlets fair 
They twisted of the bride.” 
And in 18 of the Mokataat :— 
“The well-trained painter’s skilful brush, 
To it be praise indeed, 
Who on Thonght’s virgin has bestowed 
Of perfect grace the meed.” 
2 Shums-ood-deen means the Sun of the Faith, and Hiifiz a guardian 
or preserver. 
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Porr. 


Hafiz, then it seems to me 

I need not give way to thee ; 

For when we think as others do, 
Become we like those others, too, 
And thus I quite resemble thee, 

For from our holy Books in me 

A glorious form assumed you see. 
(As on that cloth of cloths impressed 
The image of our Lord did rest.) * 
Thus to my tranquil soul relief, 
Though robbed, denied, and with restraint oppressed, 
Came in the glad form of belief.’ 


ACCUSATION. 


*Twixt fort and rock, in deserts, early, late, 
Know ye not, then, for whom the devils wait,’ 
To see each moment how they may surprise, 
And drag them down to deepest hell as prize? 
They are all liars and the Evil One. 

Why does the Poet not take care to shun, 
And with such people not associate ? 


Does he, then, know with whom he roams and walks, 
He who in wildest frenzy always talks ? 


1 This refers to the legend of St. Veronica. 

i? Goethe says of himself with regard to his knowledge of the Bible :— 
“ For almost alone to it do I owe my moral culture, and the events, the 
teachings, the symbols, the similes of it, had impressed themselves deeply 
upon me, and operated on me in one way or another.” He allowed in 
Hafiz not only a thorough knowledge of the Korân, but also a pious 
practice of its precepts. He was a religious teacher in Shiraz. The last 
line bnt one was aimed against Voltaire's infidelity and mockery of 

hristianity. 

3 This'is based on the following passage in the Koran :—‘ Shall I in- 
form you on whom the devils alight? ‘They come down on every liar 
and wicked person. They give out what they have heard, but most of 
them are liars. And the poets follow them and allow themselves to be 
deceived by them. Seest thou not how they wander round and roam in 
all brooks? And what they tell you that themselves they do not.” 
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Without a bound, by love of self beguiled, 
He will be driven to the desert wild,— 

His plaintive verse, all written in the sand, 
The wind at once scatters through the land: 
For what he says he cannot understand, 
And what he says to that he will not hold. 


His song, because what in the Koran is told 

It coutraverts, mankind will always sway. 

But teach ye now, of law who know the right, 

Ye skilled of wisdom, highly erudite, 

The faithful Moslem in his duty’s way. 

As Hafiz to what is scandalous must own, 

And Mirza plunge the soul in the unknown, 

Say, then, what should one do, what leave alone ? ` 


JUDGMENT. 


All thy poetic fancies, Hafiz, show 

The light of inextinguishable truth, 

But here and there, too, there are little things 
That lie beyond the boundary of law. ` 
Wouldst thou proceed in safety, thou shouldst know 
Snake’s venom to resolve from antidote. 

Tt surely were the best, so not to err, 

To the pure luxury oneself to give 

Of noble action with a courage high, 

And from all such as bring but ceaseless pain 
Oneself to guard with a well-reasoned mind. 
This the poor Ebnsund ° indites to you. 

(May God have grace and pardon all his sins !) 


1 Lines 8 to 15 are meant as a defence of the poet, who is always more 
or less in a state of frenzy. The whole are written by way of introduc- 
tion to the following piece, in which judgment is passed on the character v 
of Hâfiz’s poems, some of which were very erotic, 

, 2 Ebensund was a celehrated Moofti, or Judge, in the time of Sulei- 
man I., at Constantinople. The judgment, in the case of Hafiz’s poems, ) 
is that, although they contain many undeniable truths, yet here and 
there there are in them little things that are beyond the boundary of the © 
law, 7.¢., unlawful. The best plan, therefore, is to distinguish hetween .” 
them as one distinguishes snake-poison from its antidote, to follow what 

is good, and avoid what may draw in its train only eternal pain. 
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Tue German Renpers THANKS. 


O holy Ebnsund, exactly so! 

It is such saints the poet wishes for, 

For ’tis precisely in those little things 
That lie beyond the limits of the law 
That lies the patrimony where he, proud, 
Excites himself with pleasure in-his grief. 
Snake’s venom and its antidote to him 
The one just like the other must appear ; 
One will not kill, the other will not cure. 
For perfect life is ever in one’s acts 

To deal with innocence, which proves itself 
In doing wrong to no one but itself. 

So may the ancient poet have a hope 

In Paradise above that Houris fair 

As a transfigured youth may him receive. 
O holy Ebnsund, exactly so! 


JUDGMENT. 


The Mufti all of Misri’s poems took, 

And passed them in succession in review ; 

Then in the flames deliberate he threw, 

Till naught was left of, the well-written book. 
Thus spoke the mighty Judge : Consumed be he, 
Who speads and thinks like Misri. Only he 
Exempted from the fire’s deep pain, may be. 

For Allah gives each poet gifts of poesy ; 

Should to misuse them him his sins beguile, 

Let him look to it, God to reconcile." 


UNBOUNDED.’ 


It makes thee mighty that thou endest not ; 
That thou hast no beginning is thy lot. 
1 Misri was a Turkish poet, whose writings were condemned on account 


of their leaning towards Christianity. . 
2 This piece is a poem written in praise of Hafiz. The first verse 


tr 
l 
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Thy song revolves itself just like the starry frame, 
From first to last remaining aye the same, 

And what the middle brings is clear to view, 

As it commenced so has it ended, too. i 


Thou art of pleasure the true poet’s fount : 
Who of thy waves the number aye may count? 
Thy ever ready mouth, prepared to kiss, 

A song that from the heart aye flows in bliss, 
A throat well-pleased the ruby wine to quaff, 
A merry heart, eer brimming with a laugh.’ 


Let the whole world in ruin sink! 

Hafiz, it is with thee and thee alone 

That I would vie. Let us as twins enjoy 
A common pleasure and a common moan. 
Ever like thee to love, to drink like thee, 
That shall my pride, my very being be. 


And now my song, thy fire renew ! 
Thou art both new and ancient too.” 


IMITATION. 
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In thy rhyme’s fashion soon I hope myself to find ; 
The repetition’s even pleasing to my ear: 

I wish, first, sense, and afterwards fit words to find ; 
A second time the self-same ring I would not hear, 
For then it must with some especial meaning fall, 
As thou canst manage it, most favoured one of all! 


points ont, as the characteristic of his poetry, its want of poetical unity, 
which continually revolves like the starry firmament, and has neither 


beginning nor ending. 


1 In the second verse Hafiz’s geniality is praised, and in the third, 
consequently, Goethe declares his determination to follow him alone in 


drinking and loving, which are the chief topics of Hafiz’s poems. 
last two lines are very freely rendered. 


The v 


2 Here Goethe announces his intention of singing after his own fashion, 
which is hoth older and newer than that of Hafiz; older, because he fol- 
lows classical models, and newer, becanse he sings as a “Young 


German.” 


v 
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For as a spark that’s capable of setting fire 

To town imperial, when flames in fury rise 
And generating wind in their own passion glow, 
Itself extinguished, it floats up to the skies ;— 
So has from thee one risen in eternal glow, 
Upon a German heart fresh vigour to bestow. 


Although a measured rhyme will easily enchant, 

And genius joy in the congenial task, 

How soon it tires and palls upon the taste, 

Senseless, without a drop of blood, a hollow mask! 

Nor could the soul in its own self rejoice, 

If, soaring free in search of fresher form and shape, 
From those dead forms it could not quickly find escape.’ 


To Hiriz. 


Hafiz, if I with thee compare, 
What folly ’twere ! 

Swiftly and proud upon the tide 
Though bark may ride, 

Bold and proud wandering, its sail 
Swell with the gale,— 

Yet should the sea in splinters tear, 
’"T would float, rotten there. 

In light and sprightly melody 

The cool flood sways for thee, 

But boiling over, with its fiery fume 
Will me consume. 


ł A common form of Oriental poetry is tocarry the same rhyme, and 
sometimes the same word as a rhyme, through a whole piece. Here, 
although Goethe professes to admire this and to imitate it, it is clear that 
it is the sense, and not the actual form of the poem, that le would copy, 
nor would he employ the same word again unless it were meant to ex- 
press some special meaning. The second verse means that just such a 
spark as might excite a conflagration, and float up to heaven, although 
itself extinguished, has pierced his German heart from Hafiz's writings. 
The third verse probably ought to be read apart from the preceding, 
as it expresses only dislike to a cramped and monstrous style of versi- 
fication. 
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A thought will yet rise in my heart 
And strength impart, 

Tve lived in lands of sunny hue, 
And I have loved there, too.! 


OPEN SECRET. 


O holy and reverend Hafiz, 

They call thee the mystical tongue,” 

But who of the words knows the purport 
There’s no one the learned among. 


With them thou art truly a mystic; 
They think all is folly that’s thine, 
And thus in thy name without reason 
Retail their unsavoury wine. 


Because they can not understand thee, 
To them a pure mystic art thou, 

Who, though not devout, art yet blesséd ! 
Though this they will never allow. 


Sten.” 


Yet those I blame may still be in the right, 
A simple word itself can have no might 


1 Commentators differ as to whether the sunny land referred to is 
Italy, where he had been so happy, or the figurative land of his love. 
The simile of the shipwreck is adopted by Hafiz, in imitation of whose 
style the piece is composed. The Berlin edition remarks :—“ To rival 
Hafiz was a dangerous undertaking, on which the poet would only ven- 
ture in remembrance of the sunny days of love which he had once lived 
throngh.” ğ 

2 Hafiz was called the mystical tongue (Lisin ool ghaib), becanse his 
words had superhuman power and mysterious purport. In order not to 
condemn Hafiz, the True Believers endeavour to make out that his sensnal 
love was merely an allegory of that which is godlike, and his drunken- 
ness ail image of heavenly ecstasy. 

3 A word has not an existence of its own, but is only a sign or indica- 
tion of what is understood by it. Saadi likens words to a veil over the 
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To all must be self-evident, indeed. 

A word is but a fan! Between the sticks 

On thee a pretty pair of eyes themselves can fix. 
The fan resembles but a lovely mead, 

For though the face from me it truly hide, 

The maid herself concealed may not abide ; 

For what is fairest in her beauty bright, 

Her eye, still flashes on me with its light. 


To Hartz. | 


L 
What we all wish, thou knowest well, 
Nor needest to enquire ;{ 
In stringent bonds, from dust to throne, 
Binds us alike desire. É 


It is so painful, yet so sweet, 
To thwart it who would care? 

For though it should break one man’s neck, 
Others still rashly dare. 


O Master, from my frequent boast 
With pardon turn thy face ; 

The cypress draws all eyes, thou know’st, 
Waving in tempting grace. 


Like rootlet-fibre glides her foot, 
Loving the ground to press ; 

Like airy cloud her kisses melt, 
As zephyr’s breath caress. 


Presentient it draws us on, 
Where lock with lock is twined, 
Where in brown fulness ringlets swell, 
And murmur in the wind. 


face of a pretty woman, or the moon behind a cloud, and Goethe here 
likens them to a fan held by a girl, whose sparkling eyes shine ont 
between the sticks. The piece is a humorous hit at the interpreters of 
mysticism. Saadi (Gulistin, stanza 83), says: “Each of my rules 
in this book is a cover, spread before the face of a fair woman; under 
each letter is hidden an interpretation, as a fair picture hides itself 
under a screen and the moon under clouds.” 
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The forehead clear expands itself, 
Wherewith thy heart to smooth; 
Thou hearest songs so glad and true 

Wherein thy soul to soothe. 


And at the same time if the lips 
In sweetest fashion play, 

Free will they render thee at once, 
Only in chains to lay.’ 


The breath that’s breathed will not return, 
The soul to soul will flee: 

And through thy fortune clouds unseen 
Of perfume wrapt will be.” 


Yet when it burns in mighty force, 

. The bell thou seizest then: 

The waiter runs, the waiter comes, 
He comes once and again.° 


Sparkles his eye, his heart beats fast, 
He would by thee be taught, 

And when the wine thy spirit moves 
Would hear thy deepest thought. 


To him the worlds display their space, 
Their inner mode and order, 

His breast expands, his lip’s down grows, 
He is on manhood’s border. 


1 The Berlin edition remarks :—‘ The song of the heloved frees the 
breast in giving expression to our sad feelings: only so much the more 
do we find ourselves drawn towards her.” 

2 Inthe Hohenlied, “ The Song of Songs,” chap. iv. 16, the heloved is 
compared to a fragrant flower garden. “Awake, O North wind, and 
come, thou South; blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may 
flow out.” 

3 The Berlin edition says :—‘ The glow of love is cooled in the tavern, 
less through wine than through earnest discourse with the boy, to whom 
the poet without envy imparts all the treasures of worldly wisdom, so 
that the youth through his instruction quickly ripens into a young 
man. 
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And when thou hast no mystery left 
That heart and world conceal, 
Loyal, thou to the thinker say’st : 
“ Let truth itself reveal.” 


And that in vain from Prince’s throne 
We succour may not seek, 

In praise of Shah and of Vazir * 
Good words thou shouldest speak. 


Thou knowest all and sing’st to-day, 
And wilt to-morrow, too ; 
Friendly in rough or softer life 
Thy lead will bear us through. 


1 The Berlin edition says— To praise the Shah and his Vazir (pro- 
nounced Wnzeer) is also the husiness of the poet.” Therefore should 
the poet go with the king; they hoth (the Shah and his Vazir), dwell 
npon the heights of manhood.” 

The poems of Hafiz are chiefly devoted to the praise of love and wine. 
Accordingly, the first eight verses of this piece are devoted to love. In 
the ninth, the subject changes to wine and its dispenser, the cup-bearer, 
whom the poet is snpposed to instruct in enlightened views and mystical 
dicta. 


Ill. ISHK NAMAH, OR, THE BOOK OF LOVE. 


“ Tell me now 

For what my heart longs! 
Honour it, since to thee 
That heart belongs.” ! 


PATTERN PICTURES.’ 


EAR and remember 
Six pairs of lovers. 

Word-picture kindling, love enhancing, 
Rustam and Rudawoo.* 
Near each other, though unknown, 
Joseph and Zuleikha.* 
Passion and from love no profit, 
Ferhid and Sheereen * 
Existing but for each other, 
Mujnoon and Leila." 
Though aged, loving looked 


1 Said to be founded on Hafiz, Ghazl Te 70 :— 


“ My heart is always with thee ; 
Treat it with all honour.” 


2 No attempt has been made to put this in rhyme—it would be im- 
possible, both on account of the metre and tbe Persian names, 

3 Rustan or Roostam is here substituted for his father Z4l, whose 
love to Rudawoo or Rudibeh was brought about by Mehrab’s descrip- 
tion of her beauty. = 

4 Zuleikha, Potiphax’s wife, is said to have been enamoured of J. oseph 
throngh having seen him in a dream before she saw himself, 

5 The sculptor Ferhâd went mad and threw himself off a rock on 
bearing a false report of the death of Sheereen, whom he loved. She 
was the wife of Khusroo, the sevond king of Persia. Their loves are 
often sung by Hafiz and other Persian poets. 

6 A well-known Eastern love tale. His name was Keis, but he was 
called Mujnoon, or mad, in consequence of his infatuation for Leila, 


Q 
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Jumil on Boteinah.’ 

Love’s sweet fancy, 

Solomon and the Brown One.” 
Hast thou well observed these, 
In love art thou strengthened ? 


ANOTHER Parr.’ 


Yes, loving always is great pain : 

Who may find fairer in the main? 

Not power nor wealth will it provide, 
But places thee by heroes’ side. 

For of the Prophet he who tales can tell 
Of Wamik and of Asra speaks as well. 
One need not talk, one only has to name, 
They are so wide and fully known to fame. 
What they have done, or how they moved 
That no man knows: but that they loved 
We know full well. To answer easy task 
When men of Wamik and of Asra ask. 


Reapine-Boox.’ 


Most wonderful of all the books 

Is the book of love. 

With ev'ry care I’ve read it through: 
Few its leaves of joy, 

Evry volume woe. 


1 The Khalif Abdoolmalek, who had heard of the love of this couple, 
sent for Boteinah, and was astonished when he found her old, black and 
ugly, but was so pleased with the way in which she answered for herself 
that he sent her away with handsome gifts, 

2 The Queen of Sheba, A favourite love tale with Oriental writers, 
mentioned even in the Koran. 

3 Nothing is known of Wamik and Asra but that they loved each 
other, and their loves are famous. 

4 Based on some lines by a Turkish poet in the reign of Suleiman I., 
for whom Goethe substitutes the Persian poet Nizami. In writing this he 
also probably bad in mind Hafiz, Te 86:— Strangest wisdom is the 
knowledge of the form of love.” 
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Separation forms one section, 
Meeting but the smallest chapter, 
Fragmentary. Grief in volumes, 
Spun out terribly with notes, 
Unmeasurable, endless. 

O Nizdmi! Yet at the last 

Thou hast found the proper way. 
Indissoluble, who solves it ? 
None but lovers re-united. 


Yes, this the mouth that me has kissed, 
That gazed upon me those the eyes. 
Narrow hips and full round body,’ 

As for joys of Paradise. 

‘Was she there? Where has she gone ? 
Yes! She it was the kiss that gave; 
Just as she fled she gave it me, 

And chained me all my life a slave. 


WARNED.’ 


To curling locks have I myself 
Too willing captive made ; 

So, Hafiz, to thy friend as thee 
The same trick has been played. 


But their tresses now they weave 
Out of the longest hair; 

Under this morion they fight, 
As we can all declare. 


But he who due precaution takes 
Will not be caught again : 
He runs into the lightest noose, 
But fears a heavy chain. 
1 According to Oriental ideas the waist should be slender and the hips 


full and round. 
2 Imitated from Hafiz, Te 61 :— 


“ My heart has entangled itself in the net of thy locks,” 


and aimed at a particular style of coiffure adopted hy the ladies of 
the day. 
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ABSORBED. 


Curl full of curls that little head so round! 

With both hands full, in such rich, streaming hair, 
Might I to wander up and down but dare, 

Then from my heart myself might I feel sound. 
And when I kiss that mouth, those eyes, that brow, 
I am refreshed, though wounded just as now. 

The five-tongued comb,’ where shall I place it, where ? 
Again it nestles in those tresses fair. 

A soft caress denies me not the ear, 

I feel no flesh, and there is no skin here, 

So tender to be toyed with, full of love! 

And as around that little head we move, 

Oh! would that in those flowing tresses still 

One could for ever wander up and down at will! 
Thou, Hafiz, also hast the same thing done: 

For long ago we both have this begun. 


HESITATING. 


Shall I speak of emeralds 

That thy pretty fingers bear? 

Though sometimes to speak is needful, 
Often silence better were. 

So I say the jewel’s hue 

Green is, and eye-quickening, too. 

Say not thou that pain and scar 

With it to be looked for are. 

Forward, then! Thou mayest read it! 
Why dost practice such control ? 

“ As reviving is the emerald, 

As is dangerous thy soul!” ? 


|! By the five-tongued comb is signified the hand, which nestles in the 
beloved one’s hair. 

2 The poet doubts whether he should express the thoughts that occur 
to bim on looking at the emeralds on bis beloved’s hand, The colour re- 
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Love, alas! in stiff-bound volume 
Sorely cramped is the free song, 
Once that in the heavenly regions 
Up and down flew blithe along. 
Wasteful time brings all to ruin, 
Song alone will lasting prove! 
Every line shall be immortal, 
Everlasting as is love ! 


Why should my ev’ry hour be full of care ? 
Though life be short, yet long the days appear. 
Forth ever longs my heart to go, 

If heavenwards I do not know, 

Yet farther still to soar ’twill try, 

Perhaps but from itself to fly. 

And should it reach the loved one’s breast, 
It rests in heaven unconfessed. 

Life’s giddy whirlpool seizes it, 

Still one loved place it will not quit. 
Whatever it has lost, or hopes to gain, 

It must for ever its own fool remain. 


Poor Consonation.' 


At midnight I both wept and sobbed, 
For I was far from thee. 

Then came the spirits of night, 

And I was ashamed. 


minds him of her beauty, but the thought of pain unwillingly associates 
itself with it. He apparently, therefore, determines to write instead of 
speaking, hence “lesen ” in the last verse, The fear of speaking in per- 
son seems expressed in the second verse. 

1 Founded on Hafiz, Lam 2:— 


* At all the blood, that yesternight 

Flowed from the storehouse of my eyes, 

Before the ghosts of dreams I sit 

Ashamed, that weird at night arise.” 
Also Lim 5 :— 

“ The night of parting threw a shade : 

What games the ghosts of fancy played! ” 
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“ Spirits of night,” I said ; 
“Weeping and sobbing : 

Now do ye find me, whom once 
Ye had pass’d by as I slept. 
Many good things I have lost. 
Think not the worse of me, 

Who once ye thought was so wise: 
Great misfortune has happened.” 
Then the spirits of night 

With longest of faces 

Passed them along, 

If I wise were or foolish 

Quite unconcerned. ` 


CONTENTED. 


How vain must thy imagination be, 

That out of love the maid belongs to thee! 
That could not please me in the least degree. 
She is an adept in her flattery. 


Porr. 


I am well pleased that it should be so, still, 
And this for my excuse must do; 

Love is a bounty of the freest will, 

Whilst flattery is homage due. 


GREETING. 


Oh! how happy am I! 

I roam in the land 

Where on the road runs the Hoopoo. 
Petrified shells of the sea, 

The ancient, I sought in the stone; 
Hoopoo ran hither, 

Unfolding his top-knot, 

Strutting in jesting fashion, 

He, the living, 

Cutting his jokes at the dead. 
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“ Hoopoo,” I said, “ ’tis true, 
Thou art a beautiful bird! 

-Now haste thee, fair Hoopoo,’ 
Haste and this message give 

To my loved one, that ever 

To her I’m devoted. 

Formerly, too, 

Between Suleiman 

And Sheba’s fair monarch 

Thou wast the go-between made!” 


Beautiful the gift and costly, 
Right well the desire was guessed, 
But that it was duly blessed 

This for certain one would know. 
But may this not be amended ? 

If she to grant would only please 
What he, modest, would not seize! 
Hoopoo, to announce this go! 


Hoopoo answered : “ With a look 
She intrusted all to me. 

I was built up by your fortune, 
Was and evermore shall be. 

Love on still! In night of absence 
See where in the stars ’tis writ, 
That allied with heav’nly powers 
Rests thy love with splendour lit.” 


Hoopoo on the palm-tree’s stem, 
In the corner, 


1 The Hoopoo (Hudhud) was according to Easter tradition the 
messenger between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. Hifiz says, 
Dal 40 :— 

“ Home from the provinces of Saba (Sheba) 
Brought the Hoopoo joyful news.” 


Diintzer remarks on this piece that the contrast between the past, which 
the poet inquires after (petrifactions!) and the lively present, of which 
the Hoopoo reminds bim, is most enchanting! (Allerliebst.) 
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Sweetly smiles upon its nest, 
Watchful, as it sits at rest. 


RESIGNATION. 


“ Thou fadest, and yet art so friendly, 
Art wasted, and yet sing’st so gay?” 


Poker, 


“ It is love that is treating me badly, 

And willingly now will I say, 

I sing no more with heart so light, 

Yet see, how candles in the night 

Shine, though they still may waste away.” 1 


Love’s pain once sought itself a dreary place, 
A desert where to hide its lovely face: 

It found my empty heart wherein to rest, 
And there it built its solitary nest.’ 


INEVITABLE. 


Who can command in the meadow 
Silence the birds to keep P* 


1 Imitated from Hafiz, Te 68 :— 


“ Ask of the candle, friends, that burns and melts, 
Poor Hifiz’ agony of burning heart.” 


In line 4, the same idea is constantly repeated. 
2 Imitated from Hafiz, Lim 1:— 


‘ Grief has no better refuge found 
Than my sad desert heart. 

Hafiz, be silent, nor thy pain 

To men of sense impart.” 


? Imitated from Hafiz, Sheen 22 :— 


& Can one, then, not whisper, ‘ Hush’ 
To the bird that’s in the bush ?” 


The simile of the sheep is Goethe’s own. 
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And who can forbid at the shearing 
To struggle the bleating sheep ? 


Am I, then, becoming unruly 
When crispily curls my wool? 


No! the shearer cures my impatience, 


As my hair he does worry and pull. 


Who will prevent me from singing, 
As I list to the heavens above, 
To the clouds above me intrusting 


How she has bewitched me with love ? * 


SECRET. 


At my pretty sweetheart’s ogling.” 
Look the people in surprise : 

I, the knowing one, on my part 
Know full well what it implies. 


It means this: I love but this man, 
And I love none else beside: 

So may all of ye, good people, 
Curious longings lay aside. 


Yes: with very fierce expression 
At the crowd her glances lour, 
But she only tries to tell me 

Of the next delightful hour. 


“© Wonder all the inexperienced 


At the ogling of my eyes (not those of the beloved) ; 


I am only what Tve shown them, 
Though they think me otherwise.” 
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1 Explained hy Diintzer to be the expression of the repressed condition 
of the lover, who must give out in some way the feelings of his love and 
longing, and who can no more be forced to silence than a bird in the bush, 
or to be still more than a sheep being shorn. 
he must express his feelings to the clonds. 

2 Diintzer mistranslates Hafiz, Dil 107, with reference to this. 
really as follows :— 


If in no other way, 


It is 
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Most SECRET. 


We who anecdotes collect, 

All are anxious to inquire, 

Who thy love is, and how many, 
Brothers-in-law thou dost require 


“For that thou’rt in love we witness, 
(May it bring good luck to thee !) 
But that thy belovéd loves thee, 

Is what none of us can see.” * 


Gentlemen, you're very welcome, 
Seek her out! This only hear : 
Caressing now her absent shadow, 
You'd be frightened were she here. 


Know ye how Shahib-ood-deen ” 
Threw his cloak upon the mount? 
If he wisely does his business, 
None as foolish will ye count. 


If before the Emperor’s throne 
Any one should speak of thee, 
Or before thy well beloved, 
Highest guerdon let it be! 


For it was the greatest sérrow 
Dying Mujnoon could bequeath, 
That his name in Leila’s presence 
Ne’er again would people breathe. 


? Being questioned as to his love affairs by curious people, he puts 
them off, but the allusions in verses 3 and 5 point to his platonic and 
honourable love for the Empress. 

2 Shahdb-ond-deen was filled with longing to know whether God, the 
object of his most fervent love, thought well of him. When it was re- 
vealed to him on Mount Arafat, on his pilgrimage to Mecca, that such 
was the casé, he was overjoyed, and threw off his clothes in order to kneel 
down and pray, as it behoves Mussulmans to do. Saadi, in the Gulistan, 
relates how, when Mujnoon was met by some one in his loneliness and 
asked whether he had any message to send to Leila, he answered in 
despair, it was unnecessary he shonld be thought of where she was, and 
he had therefore nothing to impart to her from him. 
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OE ! hear the advice that the sweet lyre sings ;' 
To him who is clever of use 'twill appear : 
The happiest word will be ever despised, 

When the hearer thereof has a crooked ear. 


What sings, then, the lyre? Her tones sound wide: 
“ She is not the best who’s the fairest bride, 

And if to our company thee we admit, 

Thou must choose thee the prettiest that is most fit.” 


Five Turnes.’ 


Five things with five are never fraught : 

Open thy ear wide and be taught, 

From haughty breast will never friendship grow. 
Politeness seek not in companions low: 

A scampish fellow never can to greatness rise: 

The naked finds no pity in a miser’s eyes : 

For faith and confidence the liar hopes in vain, 

Of these let none deprive thee, but for aye maintain. 


+ Hafiz, in Ze 71, says :— 


“ Behind the screen the lyre the same advice will give, 
But only preaches when thon fit art to receive.” 


2 Imitated from the Pund-Némah (Book of Counsel) of Fureed-ood- 
deen-attar, a Persian poet. 
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Five OTHERS. 


What shortens time for me? 
Activity ! 

What makes it unbearably long? 
Dawdling along! 

What causes a debit ? 
Too much credit ! 

And how’s profit brought? 
By not too much thought! 

What will bring fame? 
Preserving good name! 


A beckoning maiden’s look is fair to view: 

Before he drinks a toper’s is so, too. 

From lord, who could command, a greeting won ; 

In autumn unexpected, a warming from the sun. 
More lovely far than all of this the sight 

When for small gifts the poor man with delight 
Stretches the hand of need, and humbly takes 

What thou dost give and what him thankful makes. 
What looks! what greeting! what a speaking show! 
Look at it rightly, thou wouldst e'er bestow ! 


What in the Book of Counsel’s writ 
Out of the heart will surely prove: 
Him to whom thou givest gifts 

As thyself thou soon wilt love. 
Heap not gold up for thy will, 

Give thy penny now away: 

Gladly hasten to prefer 

To monuments the present day." 


Thou know’st not when thy horse he’ll shoe, 
If by a smith’s forge thou dost ride ; 

Tf in an open field a hut thou see, 

Thou know’st not if thy love it hide ; 


1 Fareed-ood-deen, the Persian poet, referred to above, says:—* There 
is a greater profit in giving a drachma with one’s own hand than in leaving 
a hundred behind one at one’s death.” 
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The youth whom thou may’st meet so fair and free, 
Thou may’st subdue, or he hereafter thee. 

Yet of the vine thou safely may’st declare, 

That something good for thee twill always bear. 
Thus to the world thou art commended well, 

And what is more than this I need not tell.’ 


A stranger’s greeting thou shouldst aye return !° 
As an old friend’s ’tis worth as much to thee; 
After brief converse thon canst say, “ Farewell!” 
Thou to the East, he West, may take your way. 
Should after many years your road cross his, 
When least expected, thou canst friendly cry ; 

“ Yes, that’s the very man,” as if had not 

Many days’ journey both by land and sea, 

And many years and seasons intervened. 

Now ware for ware exchange! your profits share ! 
An ancient confidence creates new ties! 

Worth many thousand is the first salute: 

Him that salutes thee, therefore, friendly greet. 


Of thy faults and thy failings’ 
Often they’ve spoken, 

And in truth to recite them 
Much trouble taken. 

Had they friendly thy virtues 
Told thee as often, 

And with wise, true suggestions, 


1 The saying alluded to is evidently that apparent trifles should never 
be disregarded. 

2 The sense of these lines hangs well on to the preceding piece. 

* In consequence of the shortness of the lines of this piece, and the re- 
currence of similar rhymes in the alternate ones throughout it, it would 
be impossible to translate it into any foreign language in rhyme with any 
approximation to the style of the original. Diintzer’s remark on the piece 
is as follows :—“‘ People had before only attacked him instead of showing 
him how he could do hetter: if they had done this, he would certainly 
have retired within himself and accomplished something extraordinary.. 
Now, however, they had determined to teach him as a pupil and tell him 
that men must do penance when they have committed faults.” The note 
in the Berlin edition of 1871 is as follows :—“ They have now chosen me: 
to come to them as pupil, and I begin to see the need of penance for my 
sins, Really a bitter irony !” 
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How to choose better. 

The “ All best” had then surely 
Not long been concealed, 

That which even in cloisters 
Few votaries reckons. 

Now at last as a pupil 

They must select me, 

To instruct me, repentance 
Profits a sinner. 


Markets (of learning) thee entice to buy: 
What knowledge raises is no humble ery, 
He who quietly looks round, at length 
Learns how love builds him up in strength. 
Dost thou night and day bestow 

Much to hear and much to know, 

Listen at another gate 

How thyself to educate. 

When to Right thou hast attained, 

Feel something right in God is gained. 
In whom’s kindled purest love, 

He is known of God above.’ 


When I was quite honest, 
Then I went wrong, 

And gave myself trouble 
Many years long. 

I was something and nothing, 
Why should that be? 

Then a scamp I would be 


1 The markets are explained by German commentators to be the 
schools and nniversities, which, although they entice, do not improve. 
The wisdom, also, which is to be purchased in them only putfs up. He 
only who looks ronnd him quietly discovers how love bnilds up, or, as 
the English version of 1 Cor. chap. viii. 1 has it, “ charity edifieth,” The 
accumulation of knowledge day and night is not of much use; one should 
learn how to acquire it profitably. The last part points to God as 
the only source of true knowledge, to which one can only attain through 
love. Saadi says, “ Thou wilt be known of God when thou art loosed 
from thy own bonds. Man attains not his desire as long as he lingers 
with himself; he attains his object as soon as he goes out of himself.” 
See John i, 4, 7. 
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And work busily ; 

But soon gave that up, 

It would not suit me. 

Then thought, yet, to honesty 
Best to hold fast; 

It may be burdensome, 

But longest will last. 


Ask not through what gate it was 
Thou camest into God’s fair town,’ 
But quiet in the place remain, 
Where thou once hast settled down. 


Look around thee for the wise ones, 
For the strong ones who command ; 
Those will give thee due instruction, 
These to deeds will nerve thy hand. 


Tf thou, useful and devoted, 

To the State remainest true, 

Know that none will ever hate thee, 
And that many love thee, too. 


And the prince will know thee loyal, 
Faith thy actions lively hold, 

What is now itself conforming 

To the standard of the old. 


Strong yet mild, if thou completest 
In pure fashion thy life’s way, 
Then shalt thou to those who follow 
Serve as pattern in thy day.” 


l God’s town is the world. The verses appear to be a general 
exhortation to the performance of good service to the State under all 


circumstances. f Á 
2 In another edition of the Divan, Goethe had added this verse :— 


“ Know how to make use of talk 
Abraham’s devoted hrood : 

I see them chaffer in bazaar, 
Buying cheap and buying good.” 


The lines are apparently an expression of Goethe’s opinion of the Jewish 
character, which he had studied in the Judengasse in Frankfort. 
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Whence came I? That is still a question : 

Hither the way I scarce should know again, 
To-day and here, on this delightful day, 

As friends there meet together joy and pain. 

O happy fate, could they this union keep! 

For lonely who would laugh, or who would weep? } 


One may go behind another, 

Or may go before, indeed ; 

So let us, brave and keen and daring, 

Forward on life’s ways proceed. 

It holds thee back, with sidelong glance, 

Of the flowers much to read, 

But shouldst thou false have been, naught worse 
Can hold thee back, indeed. 


To deal with women great precautions take, 

From a crooked rib for God did her create, 

And even He could not create her straight. 

If you should try to bend her, she will break ; 

Leave her alone, and she’ll more crooked grow. 

Can evil, Adam good, much farther go? 

In handling women great precautions take ; 

"Twould not be well that thine own rib should break.” 


Our mortal life is but a sorry jest ; 

When some want this, then that demand the rest ; 
One wants too much, another nothing small, 

And Will and Luck decide it after all. 


' German commentators explain this as an expression of Goethe’s sor- 
rowful frame of mind on a fine day in Franzensbrumer on his journey 
to Karlsbad. ‘The idea of the two first lines is said to be taken from 
Hafiz, Meem 20 :— 


“ Wherefore I came, where I have heen 
Is certainly unknown to me, 

Of my own business, ah, alas! 

That I so negligent should be !” 


2 One of Mahomet’s Sunnas :—“ Deal with women cautiously, for 
woman was made out of a crooked rib. If thon wouldest make them 
straight they break, and if thou leavest them alone they do not cease to 
be crooked. Deal cautiously with women.”—Men are here addressed by 
the name of their commun ancestor, Adam. 
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And should in this misfortune’s self conspire, 

One has to hear what one may not desire, 

Until at last their much-delighted heir 

“Can-not” and “ Will-not” may still further bear.’ 


Our life is but a game of goose: 

The more one forwards sets his face 
One reaches sooner to the goal, 
Where willing no one takes his place. 


They say that geese are very fools; 
Oh! do not heed what the people say! 
For one of them will turn him round 
To point me out the backward way. 


On earth it is quite different. 
Upon the forward track 

When any stumbles or falls down 
None think of looking back. 


“Thou say’st thy years have taken much away, 
The selfish pleasure of thy reason’s play, 
Remembrance of the toy of yesterday, 

Most loved of all, the rambling ever gay 
Through wide and distant lands. Not even praise, 
Acknowledged ornament of honour’s ways, 

Erst so refreshing, left. From thine own actions ease 
Wells up no more, while hardy ventures please. 

I know not what thou hast these things above.” 

I have enough. I have free thought and love.” 


\ 


I had through Erfurt once to go, 

Which oft of old I had passed through, 

And I seemed myself in many years, 

Though well received, much to have suffered, too. 


1 An expression of the general discontent with life. 


One wishes this, 


and another that, but to attain one’s wiah one must have both ability and 
luck. If one is unlucky one has to bear what one gets against one’s in- 


clination, until it ends in one’s heirs carrying Messrs. 
‘¢ Will-not,” representatives of discontent, to the grave, 
2 Knowledge of the world. 
R 


“ Can-not ” and 
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Out of their shops as women who were old 
Me, who had grown old too, would greet, 

I might have thought my youthful days come back, 
Which for each other we had made so sweet. 
That one had been a baker’s daughter, 

This a shoe-maker down below: 

This one an owlet was by no means, 

‘Well how to live did that one know. 

Hafiz, then, to emulate 

Will we aye ourselves employ, 

And rejoicing in the present, 

Aye with him the past enjoy. 


Before the wise thyself to place 

Is the best way in ev'ry case. 

If thou hast been in trouble long, 

He knows at once what may be wrong, 
And since he knows whence it may be 
Thou mayest hope for sympathy. 


He who gives freely is deceived, 
The miser of his cash relieved, 
He who is clever led astray, 

And to the great void pass away.’ 
The hard man taken in may be, 
The ninny in captivity, 

Over these lies have domain ; 
Deceived, do thou deceive again ! 


He who commands may sometimes praise, 
Sometimes, also, he may blame; 

And that, true servant, should to thee 
Oue as the other be the same. 

For he praises what is trifling, 

Praises where he should reprove ; 

But if thou art always cheerful, 

Thee, too, he may some time prove. 


1 He who follows reason only may be led into the endless void, 
to nothing. 
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So like the humble ones, ye lofty, 
To your God draw ever near: 

Do and suffer, as it may be, 

But be always of good cheer. 


To Sman SEJÂN AND OTHERS LIKE Hım.' 


Above the Transoxanian throng, 
Shouting in thy praise, 

Upon thy road our song 
Heartily we raise. 

In thy rule secure 

All our life is past. 

May thy life endure! 

May thy kingdom last.’ 


Tur Hicuest Favour.’ 


Untamed as once I used to be, 

I have now a master found: 
Tamed but after many years, 

I a mistress, too, have found. 
As they trial did not spare, 
True and faithful I was found, 
Nursed and kept with ev’ry care 
As a treasure they had found. 


1 The Duke of Weimar under the name of Shah Sejan; this was 
Julal-ood-deen, the fourth of the Mozuffer dynasty, under whom Hafiz 
lived, and wrote much in his honour. The martial music of the countries 
beyond the Oxns was celebrated. 

2 Hafiz, Ain 3, says :— 


“ Tf to the world thou wishest good, 
Ask for a long life for the king.” 


3 The form of this piece is a close imitation of the Persian style. 
Written as an expression of esteem towards the Duke and Duchess of 
Weimar, the latter of whom at first disliked Goethe, but afterwards came 
round to trusting him entirely. - 
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None two masters can obey, 

Or therein has fortune found, 
Master, mistress, gladly see 

That they both of them me found. 
Fortune’s star is bright as day, 
Since I both of them have found. 


Through many lands have I travelling been, 
And everywhere crowds of people have seen ; 
In every corner have searched right well: 

On every blade for me grain would swell. 
Such blesséd towns have I never espied, 
With Huris on Huris, and bride upon bride. 


FIRDOOSI SPEAKS. 


O world, how shameless and wicked art thou ! 
Thou rearest and cheerest and killest as well. 
He only from Allah who favour receives, 
Lively and rich, self-sustaining, will dwell. 


What, then, are riches? A life-giving sun, 
The beggar enjoys it, as we, too, have done, 
And let not the rich his love ever take ill, 
That love that is happy in stubborn self-will. 


JULAL-OOD-DEEN RoomMEE SPEAKS.” 


If in the world thou lingerest, as dream it flies apace, 
And if thou movest onwards, fate restricts the space. 
Nor heat nor cold art thou enabled fast to hold, 

And that which blooms for thee is also growing old. 


2 Riches consist in enjoyment, so the beggar that enjoys himself stub- 
bornly in the sunshine, without being moved out of it by any one, enjoys 
great riches, and should not be found fault with by the rich, 

2 In answer to this warning by Julal-ood-deen, that this world and all 
that are in it are fleeting, Zuleika is supposed to point out that God is 
cternal, and her beanty is a reflection from Him. 
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ZULEIKA SPEAKS. 


That I am fair my mirror makes me understand ! 
Ye say that to grow old my fate must also be. 
All in God’s presence must for ever stand ; 

Love for a moment, therefore, Him in loving me. 


e 
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OW didst thou to it attain? 
Whence came it to thee again ? 
*Midst life’s trash of ev’ry kind 
Where didst thou this tinder find, 
So the fire when dim and low 
Thou might’st freshen into glow? * 


Let it not he thought by thee, 
This a common spark may he: 

In unmeasured depths profound, 
Starry ocean’s gleaming round, 
Never lost, though far from earth, 
This was, as ’twere, second birth. 


As with billows’ foaming light, 

All the hills with sheep are white ; 
Well pleased with but meagre fare, 
Shepherds tend their herds with care, 
These dear men so quiet rest, 

That with joy each fills my breast. 


1 The opening verse apparently relates to the surprise of the poet in 
his advancing age at breaking ont into new song. His ability to do 
this is attributed to the invigoration of his spirit by what he fonnd in 
Eastern lands, in shepherd and caravan life, described in the subse- 
quent verses. The hills are covered, as with white waves, with sheep 
tended by careful shepherds under clondless skies, whose unmeasured 
depths are studded with stars. The caravan stretches onwards in ap- 
parently aimless progress into the endless desert, escorted by armed 
men prepared for instant fight in case of robber attacks; camels are 
groaning, drivers walking abont and leading them, and the din and 
noise of a large body of men and animals on the march bewilder the ear 
and at the same time refresh the spirit, while in the distance the lying 
sea, the deceptive appearance of water caused by the mirage, is 
stretched ont. 
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Shrouded in the awful night, 
Threatened all with instant fight, 
Groans of camels kneeling near 
Pierce the heart and stun the ear, 
And among the moaning crowd 
Camel drivers strutting proud. 


Ever forward as it goes, 

The long train still broader grows, 
The procession to the sight 
Stretching as in endless flight,— 
Blue, the waste and host between, 
Lying strips of water seen. 


Never rhymer yet was found 
Himself the best who would not say, 
Never fiddler who preferred not 

His own melodies to play. 


And I would not blame them either. 
When we others honour give, 

Our own dignity is lowered: 

Can we live when others live? 


And in certain ante-chambers 
There I found it always so, 
Mouse’s dirt from coriander 
Where the people did not know.’ 


Such new, strong, and active besoms 
What had been would always hate: 
These again would quite look down on 
What had besoms been of late. 


1 According to German commentators these verses refer to jealousy 
between old and new officials, the latter considering themselves far 
superior to the old, and being compared to new brooms looking down 
on the old ones, and the former bating the new, and holding, on the 
contrary, that they could not distinguish mouse’s dirt from coriander 
seed. 
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Folks who mutual in contempt 

At each other look askance, 

Never will themselves acknowledge 
Towards the same point they advance.’ 


And that coarse self-gratulation. 
Most to blame will those think fit, 
Who the least are sympathetic 
With those who have made a hit. 


A friendship with Germans 

I don’t demand, 

For bitterest hatred 

Has politeness at command. 

The milder to grow that they seemed, 
Have I ever threatened more,— 
Wretchéd morning and red evening, 
Never less have I been sore; 

For joy or for sorrow 

By me the waters still sped, 

But notwithstanding all this 

I still kept steady my head. 

For they all would gladly enjoy 
Each hour that passed as it stood, 
And I have never reproved them,— 
Hach one went as he would. 
Greeting me ever with their breath, 
They all still hate me till death.’ 


1 This and the last verse refer to the inordinate hatred of the French 
by the Germans, carried to such a ridiculous length as to banish French 
from the schools, the last verse casting their conceit in the teeth of the 
French, but also blaming the Germans who could not stomach success 
won by any other nation. 

2 This is said to refer to the hatred incnrred by Goethe among his 
countrymen for having made himself distinguished, and for living on in 
his own way, and keeping himself undér control without paying any 
regard to such feelings. Their outward politeness only served them as 
a cloak for the bitterest enmity, and they all hated him to the death, 
notwithstanding their continued greetings. The rhymes of the second 
and the subsequent alternate lines are all in “ ot” or “oth,” which it 
would be impossible to follow in any foreigu language, but the rugged- 
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The man that is always jolly and good 
His neighbours constantly torment : 
And while the strong man active lives, 
With stoning would be content, 

But then when he is really dead, 
Much money they collect, 

In honour of his need in life, 

His tombstone to erect. 

What profit they derive from this 

The mob should reckon yet: 

*T'were more judicious in his grave 
The good man to forget.’ 


Arrogance, ye well may know, 
Never from the world will go: 
Better pleases me to meet 

With those tyrants who're discreet.” 


Since the stupid, narrow-minded 
Always make the loudest noise, 

And the cramped ones, the half-witted, 
Gladly would make us their prize, 


Both from fools and from the wise ones 
When myself free I declare ; 

These at ease are still remaining, 
Those are writhing in despair. 


In violence they think and loving 

We must at length ourselves unite, 
They make the shade for me too heated 
Render dismal sun and light. 


ness and inequality of the lines in the original are imitated as nearly as 
possible. 

1 This is a satirical seqnel to the preceding piece, to point ont how a 
man who is despised during his life has monuments erected to him after 
his death. 

2 This refers to the charge against Goethe of truckling to people of 
rank, here satirically called tyrants. Half-witted, narrow-minded 
people, who consider themselves wise and desire to draw him over to 
them, are annoyed that he will have nothing to do with them, and em- 
bitter his life. Who these are is shown in verse 5. 
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1 Hafiz had to contend againat the hlue-hooded monks of his own 
order, and Ulrich von Hutten against the brown-hooded Christians of 
As the hoods against which the poet 
had to contend were clothed like other Chriatians, they were, like these, 
pious opponents, as those of the Romantic School were, who appeared 
to him half-formed hecause they denied the spirit of true freedom and 
longed for the times of the middle ages. Thiais Diintzer’s explanation. 

2 This also refers to the miaappreciation i 
during his life, 


the Begging Ordera and priests, 
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Hafiz both, and Ulrich Hutten 

Always guarded them with care 
Against the blue and brown kapooches,' 
Mine clothes as other Christians wear. 


But tell us who may be our foes ? 
None can them to us declare, 

For in this community 

I have quite enough to bear. 


To copy me, transform, deform, 

For fifty years they all have sought : 
What in thy fatherland’s thy lot 

Thou canst thus learn, I often thought. 


With demon-wild, young genial friends 
Thou in thy time the fool hast played, 
But gently, as the years passed by, 
Drawn tow’rds the wise, the godly-staid.* 


Tf thou trustest in what’s good, 
Never will I blame ; 

When thou doest what is good, 
See! thou gainest fame— 

Tf, however, thou thy good 
Closely fencest in, 

Free am I, and live, forsooth, 
Noways taken in. 


For mankind, though they are good, 
Would far better thrive, 

Would they tow’rds the selfsame end 
Not together strive. 


' 


n which Goethe was held 
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None condemns if on the road 
We should all agree : 

To an equal goal we’re bound, 
Let’s together be! 


On our way may here and there 
Much against us stand ; 

In making love one never needs 
Comrades’ helping hand : 

Gold and honour one would wish 
All alone to spend, 

Yet will wine us disunite, 

The true man, in the end. 


Hafiz, too, on equal stuff 

Many words has said; 

Over many a stupid trick 

Broken, too, his head. 

I see no good if from the world 

Thou fleest in despair ; 

Thou canst yet, if the worst should come, 
Again tear out thy hair.’ 


As if that rested on a name 
Which is unfolded in repose ! 
Yet I love what’s fair and good, 
As it from its God arose. 


I love someone; that is needful ; 
I hate no one. Must I hate, 
Thereto also I am ready, 

But whole masses I will hate— 


1 Written in the first part against those who would willingly mould 
every one after their own fashion. It is contended that it would he 
hetter for every one to take his own way, as when people go together 
on the same road, they are pretty sure to come to strife. Finally, 
however, the conclusion is come to that it is advisable to walk in com- 
pany, and not run out of the world, ‘If thou trustest in what’s good” 
means, “ if thou hehavest well.” 
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If thou wouldst more closely know them, 
Bad and good both keep in sight ; 

What they excellent may call 

Is not probably what’s right. 


What is right to firmly grasp 
One should live an earnest life ; 
Chattering to sweep along 
Seems to me a shallow strife. 


Well, Sir Crumpler, he himself 
With the splitter may unite ; 

Thus he who weathers out may still 
Be the best in his own sight.' 


1 This piece is very involved snd difficult to understand. It is said 
by Dintzer to be directed against the partiality in poetry and art 
which opposed the poet, whose classical tendencies the Romantic School 
fought against. The “name,” the Romantic, here is opposed to the 
right, the Classical, which flows from the innermost S, unfolding 
itself in silence. The Romantic School talked much of true love, which 
they denied the poet the possession of. He says, therefore, in the 
second verse that he can hate, although hating is not congenial to him, 
but if he must hate, it must be the great masses of misleading tenden- 
cies. To know what these are, one must look to what they consider 
right and wrong, as these may not be found to be what others think so. 
To comprehend what is right one must go to the depths of being, and 
not go on in a superficial, chattering way, as his opponents were apt to 
do. They attack everything, merely to make out that they are of im- 
portance. Such people he calls “ Knitterer,” because they crumple up 
all they touch into folds or creases. They may even proceed to break- 
ing it to pieces (zersplittern) and then only rest contented when they 
have weathered (verwittern) it all out until there is nothing left of it. 
Their sole aim appears to be to please with what is new and diverting, 
and bring into subjection the spirit, which would be strengthened by ap- 
propriating what had gone before. But so it has always been: men always 
delight in what is new by way of diversion. In this he refers to the 
« Journal und Tageblattverzetteln ” (the multiplication of journals and 
newspapers) through which the Germans did themselves so mnch harm. In 
1797, Goethe wrote from Frankfort— All pleasures, even the theatre 
itself, tend to diversion, and hence arises the great inclination of the 
reading public towards newspapers and journals, because the latter 
always and the former generally bring amusement into diversion.” He 
himself for a long time left off reading newspapers, and in 1830 said he 
was consequently better and freer in spirit. It was considered patriotic 
to be called Teutsch instead of Deutsch, and Goethe ridicules the idea. 
The song referred to in the last verse is what has preceded; and what 
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Only let each renewal 

Hear some new thing ev’ry day, 
And let each one at the same time 
Diversion to himself convey. 


This the patriot loves and wishes, 
Whether Deutsch or Teutsch his name: 
This my ditty’s secret burden ; 

“Tt was, and will be e'er, the same.” 


The term Mujnoon—lI will not say’ 
Its purport would be quite “‘ insane; ” 
If I myself as Mujnoon praise, 

You certainly must not complain. 


If the breast, the full and honest, 
Unloads itself, yourselves to spare, 
Do not ery: “ Behold the madman ! 
Look for ropes, and chains prepare !” 


When at last ye see in fetters 
Languish clever men through pain, 
Fiery nettle this will sting you, 
That you must look on in vain. 


How to carry on your warfare 

Have I e'er your hearts inflamed ? 

Brave deeds done, when peace ye wished for, 
Have I e'er your wishes blamed ? 


it secretly complaina of (heimlich piepet) is what is aaid in the last line, 
viz., that it always waa and will remain the same. 

1 He ia supposed to call himself Mujnoon or “mad,” because he was. 
so considered in conaeqnence of the warninga uttered by him against 
the freedom of the press. In the second verse, accordingly, he tells. 
people not to consider him mad, when he merely speaks the honest truth 
in order to save them, and in the third, points to the remorse they must 
feel when they see clever men unable to stand againat the gibes of an 
unfettered press. German commentators acknowledge these lines to 
have been written in an ambiguous sense, 
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Quietly I’ve seen the fisher 
Nets to throw himself prepare, + 
And desired the clever joiner 
Not to sharpen up his square. 


You yourselves would fain know better 
What I’ve thought and long have known, 
And what Nature, by me studied, 

Had already made my own. 


Equal strength if ye feel in you, 

In your own way hasten on, 

When you see my works, however, 
First learn how I should have done.' 


WANDERERS CALMNESS. 


Of what is common 

Let no man complain, 
For this is what’s mighty 
Whate’er folks maintain. 


It rules with the bad 

To high profit still ; 

And with the right governs 
Just as it will. 


Wand’rer !—Against such need 
Wouldest thou strive? 

Dried mud and whirlwind, 
Dust let them drive.? 


a 


1 The poet rejects all officious advice as to what he should do or how 
he should write, with the remark that he has always followed his own 
nature. If his poet-advisers considered themselves fit for something of 
importance, they might undertake it, but should first endeavour to 
master his works, and find out what he himself meant. 

2 The general drift of this seems to he that it is of as little use to fight 
against what is common and mean, which is really all-powerful, as for 
the traveller to contend against dust driven by a whirlwind. 
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Who will of the world require 

What she herself surveys in dreams ? 
Backwards, sideways always looking, 
The day of days to miss she seems. 
All her effort and goodwill 

Behind quick life but limps away ; 
What years ago by thee was wanted 
She may only give to-day.’ 


To praise oneself is always a mistake,’ 

Yet all will do it who do any good ; 

If they in words are no dissemblers, then, 
The good remains as it has ever stood. 
Leave, then, ye fools, all pleasure to the wise, 
Who holds the even tenour of his way, 

That he the world’s insipid, worn-out thanks, 
A fool like you, may foolish fool away. 


Think’st thou, then, from mouth to ear 
Thou canst aught that’s solid gain ? 
For tradition, O thou fool, 

Is but a phantom of the brain! 

Now first a judgment may be formed : 
From superstition’s chain alone 
Understanding could release thee : 
This already thou’st foregone.’ 


1 The world is never up to time, but in looking backwards and side- 
ways is never ready at the right moment with what is wanted. The 
Berlin edition explains :—“ Every one is too much engaged with him- 
self to look at the merits of others. Thus, we only find recognition 
when it is no more of use.” 

2 Every one praises himself through his own actions, and if he prides 
himself upon them they are none the worse for it. His folly may well 
be pardoned, as he only injures himself by doing so, and deprives him- 
self of the world’s thanks, which are really not worth having. The 
poet also says: “Only knaves are modest; bonest men rejoice in their 
actions.” 

è Directed against those who endeavour by criticising tradition to 
support the Christian faith, the foundations of which they implicitly 
believe. ‘To overthrow tradition by bringing against it in blind 
faith the documents of the most ancient witnesses is only half the 
labour. All tradition is uncertain, and the whole task has only 
been possible since the Reformation.” This is the note of the Berlin 
edition. 
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Those who French or Euglish style, 
German or Italian approve, 

One like the other will demand 

What is but asked for by self-love. 

Or one or many of the styles 

Will gain no recognition here, 

That bring not forward to the light 
That in which each would great appear. 


What is right may for the morrow 
Careful think out its own friends, 
If to-day good place and favour, 
‘What is bad can gain its ends. 

He who of three thousand years 
No account himself can give, 
Inexpert still be in darkness, 

And from day to day but live.’ 


The holy Korin when one formerly quoted, 

One mentioned the chapter: the verse, too, was noted. 
And ev'ry true Moslem, as proper and due, 

Felt his conscience at rest in all that he knew. 

But now the new Durweesh, who no better knows, 

Of the new and the old together will prose. 

Each day the confusion more prominent grows ! 

O holy Koran! O eternal repose! ° 


1 German commentators explain this piece as follows. He only can 
have a correct taste in literature who, not adopting the peculiar style of 
a particular nation at a certain time, has studied the poetry of all 
nations from the earliest days, and can appreciate it. Those who adopt 
one special style and consider it alone to be in the best taste, do so ont 
of conceit, for they only magnify that throngh which they themselves 
have attained eminence, and may remain in ignorance of the hest style, 
living from one day to the next, as it were, in the style of a particular 
people, which may speedily pass away and he no longer appreciated. 
The Berlin edition notes: “ The polymathy of the present day drives 
the literature of all nations to win honour for itself, not on account of 
its excellence, hut to make a show of it. He who labours only for the 
momentary result, and not to form himself on the eternal original 
models of the heantiful, does not deserve fame or any lasting 
influence,” 

1 Said by Diintzer to be directed against those who maintained the 
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THE PROPHET SPEAKS. 


That God has deigned, whom it may vex to know, 
On Mahomet grace and fortune to bestow, 

On his hall’s beam, the strongest he can find, 

Let him a strong noose firmly fix and bind, 

And hang himself. That holds and carries, too, 
And that his anger’s laid will be his feeling view. 


TIMOOR SPEAKS.' 


What? Of arrogance the mighty storm, 
Ye lying priests, ye’ve reprobated ! 

Had Allah meant me for a worm, 

As worm I should have been created ! 


verbal inspiration of the Gospel, while they mixed np new points of 
view with its teachings. Line 4 points to its former living influence ; 
now through the mingling of different elements there follows only con- 
fusion. The Berlin edition remarks: “ Even in the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures each seeks only his own renown, instead of, as 
formerly, suhordinating himself to the Word.” 

1 Quoted almost word for word from the Koran, and said to be a 
humorous hit at those who envied the poet. 

2 The thought that God, and not he himself, created his individnality, 
is here put into the mouth of Timoor, the conqueror of the world, hy 
whom Napoleon is here meant, 
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Cea will I scatter through the Holy Book, 
Which in its leaves will make an equipoise. 
Needle of faith in probing who employs, 

Finds blesséd words wherever he may look.’ 


Nor from this night nor from to-day 
Shouldst thou seek aught 
That was not brought thee yesterday. 


Those born in evil times will still 
Accommodate themselves to ill. 


What a thing is in weight 
Knows he who has gained it, from whom it bears date. 


The sea’s in flood ever: 
Land holds it back never. 


If fate should try thee, wouldst thou know the cause? 
"Twould have thee sober. Follow dumb its laws.* 


Let all men labour while there still is day: ° 
They can not work when it has passed away. 


1 A method of divination, by thrusting a needle into the leaves of the 
Koran at random, to see what particular verse was hit upon. 
2 Hafiz, in referring to fate, says in Te 57 :— 


“A faithful slave the how and when will never ask, 
But with a perfect will will do the Sultan’s task.” 
What is meant is that misfortune should teach men to hear loss with 
patience. 
3 See St. John, chap. ix. v. 4. 
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The world has been made, and thou canst do naught ; 
The Lord of Creation has all things bethought, 

Thy lot has been cast: the manner pursue: 

Thy way is begun, thy journey end, too. 

Unchanged by care and trouble ’twill abide ; 

They from due balance push thee aye aside. 


When the hardly-pressed complain, 
Help and hope are all in vain, 
Wholesome balm may still afford 
Evermore a friendly word. 


When thou hadst tasted fortune’s favour, 
How maladroit was thy behaviour ! 

The maiden had not been offended, 

But had her way there often wended.' 


How lordly my inheritance, how vast and wide ! 
Fortune is my possession, my property beside. 


From love of good, good ever doing be: 
And to thy race pass on that follow thee. 
Though to thy children nothing may remain, 
It yet may turn to thy descendants’ gain. 


Anveri saith, that lordliest of men,— 

The deepest heart, the highest head’s within his ken : 
In ev’ry place, at every time will profit thee 
Uprighiness, judgment, and with others sympathy. 


Of thy foes why dost thou complain? 
Canst thou as thy friends ever gain 
Those whose sole aim is to be 

In their being ever like thee? 


There’s nothing more stupid to bear 
Than when the wise the stupid ones tell 
That on high and festival days 

The wise should behave themselves well. 


1 Fortune is here represented as a maiden. A German proverb 
says: ‘ One cannot ward off fortune ;” and another: “ Fortune is like 
women; it loves youth, and is constantly changing.” 
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If God an evil neighbour were, 

As you and I ourselves have shown, 
Then should we have but little honour: 
Each as he is he leaves alone.’ 


The poets of the Hast, it is confessed, 

Are greater than we poets of the West. 

In one thing, however, we're quite on a par, 
Of our equals we just as good haters are.” 


Above his fellows ev'ry one would be, 
For im the world ’tis always so ; 

And each may surely churlish be, 

If only in that which he may know. 


May God us from his fury save, 
‘When even wrens to lecture crave.’ 


Envy will always envy kill: 
Its own food let it eat at will. 


In respect to hold your place, 

You should use your bristles more: 
Men with falcons all things chase, 
All except the savage boar. 


How can it benefit the priests 

That they athwart my road should run ? 
What by straight path can not be reached, 
By crooked ways is never won. 


He will praise a hero as he ought, 

Who himself has long and keenly fought. 

To none a man’s worth will itself unfold 

But him who has both suffered heat and cold. 


' Saadi says: “ God sees and hides, a neighbour sees and blames.” 

2 Hafiz says, Swad 2: “ The narrator does not love the narrator.” 

3 Envy drives the most wretched to depreciate the greatest, as the 
wren finds fault with the eagle. Said to be aimed at inferior poets. 
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Do what is good out of pure love of good! 

From what thou dost thou no profit may’st gain ; 
And if from thy deeds thou some profit shouldst have, 
There will none for thy children remain. 


That men from thee may not most vilely steal 
Thy gold, thy going and thy Faith conceal,’ 


How does it come about in ev’ry place 

That we much good and much that’s stupid hear ? 
The young repeat but what their elders say, 

And make their elders’ words their own appear. 


Into contradicting 

Be thou never led away : 

When with the ignorant they strive, 
The wise to folly fall away, 


“ Why, then, is Truth so very far away? 

Why does she hide her in the deepest ground?” 
None understands the proper time of day: 

If one who understood it could be found, 

Then would broad Truth her countenance display, 
And lovely both and gentle would be found. 


Why dost thou try to find 
Where charity doth flow ? 
Upon the waters cast thy bread ; 
Who eats it who may know ?* 


I thought when once I had a spider killed, 
Had I done right or not? 

God has indeed on it and me 

In these days bestowed a lot. 


1 The second line is quoted from the Koran. 

2 An old German proverb says :— 
* As the old ones have suug, 
Will twitter the young.” 


3 Imitated from Ecclesiastes. ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.” 
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“ The night is dark, with God is ever light.” 
Why has he not so ordered us aright ? 


How motley the communion ! 

God’s board holds friends and foes in union.' 
You call me stingy. For that matter 

~ Give me something that I can scatter. 


The country round for me to show 
Upon the housetop thou must go.’ 


Him who is silent few cares betide: 
Under his tongue does ev’ry one hide. 


A master with two slaves 

Is never rightly kept: 

A house wherein two wives may be 
Is never cleanly swept. 


Good people, make no more ado, 
And “ Autos epha” only say. 

To man and woman why appeal ? 
Adam and Eve are they.’ 


1 Saadi, in the Boostan says: “The earth is His (God’s) table for 
all men, where no difference is to be found between friend and foe.” 
2 An Arabic proverb quoted by Saadi, says :— i 


“ Nature has not implanted stinginess in me: 
Had I bnt money, I wonld geverous be.” 


3 An Arabic proverb says :— 


“ As long as up the steps thon dost not go, 
On house-top thon thyself canst never show.” 


4 The Pythagoreans supported all their arguments on the simple 
assertion, durog ġa (he has said it), The meaning is very obscure. 
Dintzer’s explanation is: “This is aimed at those who appeal to their 
own false judgment against others: this is unnecessary, he jokes, since 
we all as descendants of Adam and Eve are apt to sin (ss it is said: To 
sin is mortal), and therefore such an appeal means nothing. Von 
Loeper supposes the point of the lines merely rests on the rather forced 
play on the words “ epha” and “ Eva.” The Berlin edition says: “ So 
thoughtlessly do people follow each .other in what they say, without 
putting themselves to the test. Why do they not rather appeal to 
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For what should I most deeply Allah thank ? 
That pain and knowledge he has kept apart: 
If all the doctor knows the patient knew, 

How would despair be rampant in his heart! 


How foolish in his case that ev’ry man 
His own opinion must stand by! 

If Islam means devotedness to God, 
In Islam all will live and die.’ 


New house he builds who comes into the world: 
He leaves it to another when he goes: 

He for himself would something else prepare ; 
Who will complete it no one knows.’ 


What in my house has served for many years 
He may abuse who enters into it; 

But he must always wait outside the door, 

Tf to come in I should not deem him fit. 


Sir, let this house suffice thee, 

Little though it is; 

Though one may greater houses build, 
They hold no more than this. 


The glory of the house increase, 
Ever as possession. last ; 

And as to fame the father held 
The son to honour, hold him fast ! 


Now art thou ever secure! 

None takes what to thee belongs: 
Two friends with never a care, 
Wine-goblets, a bookful of songs. 


Adam and Eve at once?” It msy mesn that if people sre to appeal to 
this man and that woman indefinitely, why should they not support 
their views by quoting Adam and Eve at once? 

1 Islam means safety in reliance on God. 

» Based on lines in the Gulistan :— 


« Who comes into the world a new house builds : 

He goes away and lesves it to snother : 

This other begins to change the house in a new form, 
And no one is found who has laid the last hand on it.” 
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Lokman, whom men “the ugly” called, 
What stories did he not produce ! 

Not in the cane does sweetness lie ; 
Sweet is the sugar in the juice.’ 


Over the Mediterranean sea, 

Bright the Orient sun has sprung: 
But he who Hafiz knows and loves 
‘Can know what Calderon has sung.’ 


“ Why, then, shouldst thou adorn one hand 
Far more than is its due?” 

If it the right did not adorn, 

What could the left hand do ? ° 


If to Mecca one should drive 

Christ’s own ass, and there should train, 
No whit better it would be, 

But an ass ’twould still remain.’ 


Mud, when trodden, 
Spreads out, and is sodden. 


But if you beat it up with strength, 
A form compact it takes at length. 
* * * 


1 Lokmân was black, ugly, and fat, and yet told wonderful tales. 
In Saads Gulistan it is said: “The value of the sugar is to be 
ascribed not to the cane in which it grows, but to its own nature.” 

2 This refers to the influence exercised on Calderon by the influx of 
Arabic imagery throngh the prolonged domination of the Moors in 
Spain. After Goethe’s death the following lines were introduced here, 
but subsequently omitted again :— 

“ Yet I hear in these thy songs, 

Hafiz other poets praised. 

See, I can its answer give : 

Lordly he, whom thanks have raised.” 


Hifiz gives the highest praise in several places to Nizimi’s poetry. 

8 Saadi says in the Gulistan: “ The first man who introduced the 
fashion of placing ornaments on dresses and rings on fingers was 
Jumsheed (Solomon). They asked him why he put all the ornaments 
on the left hand, as such honour properly belonged to the right. He 
answered : ‘Ie is ornament enough to the right hand that it is the 
right.’ ’ 

* Imitated from the Gulistan, 
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Do not distress yourselves, ye worthy souls ! 
For he who fails not knows when others fail, 
And he who fails is first set right thereby ; 

He knows exactly how they have done well. 


“Many to thee much good have done, 

To them due thanks thou dost not give: ” 
It is not this that troubles me, 

All in my heart their gifts will live. 


Make thou thyself of good report : 
Discern all things of ev’ry sort: - 
What’s more than this will evil bring.’ 


The flood of passion rages all in vain 
Against unvanquished, solid land, 

It throws poetic pearls upon the strand, 
That even is one’s life to gain.” 


Tue Trustep ONE. 


Requests so many thou hast granted, 
And even when it did thee harm: 

The good man there has little wanted,— 
There was no cause, thus, for alarm. 


No one of such a tie should make a boast, 
But he himself who from the tie is free, 
And he who gaily sports in the absurd, 
With him what is absurd may well agree. 


1 Fureed-ood-deen Attar is reported to have said: “ Two things are 
the source of fortune, one good reputation, and the other good dis- 
crimination, He who looks for more thau this will fall to the 
ground.” 

2 Diintzer remarks: “ The sufferings (of love) do not injure the poet’s 
heart, but offer him the finest poetical gifts, which alone give a value 
to life.” 
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VAZIR. 


The good man has but little wanted, 
But if his wish at once I’d granted, 
He would have come to grievous harm," 


How bad it is, though often it occurs, 
When Truth. itself oft after Error errs, 
She often finds her pleasure there ; 
Who could e’er question one so fair? 
But should to Truth Sir Error cleave, 
It would fair Truth forever grieve. 


Know, then, to me much annoyance it gives, 

When so many people will sing and will spout, 

Who drives from the world all the poetry out? 
í The poets ! 


1 See Tasso, act iv.. scene 4: “True friendship shows itself in 
refusing at the right moment,” 
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Tue WINTER AND Trmoor. 


J O the winter now surrounds them 
In its mighty fury, breathing 

Over all its icy, cold breath, 
All the winds of heav’n exciting 
Contrary to spend their power. 
Over them it gave all power 
To its frost-befingered tempests : 
Timoor’s Council it invaded, 

Shrieked and threatened and addressed him: 
“ Gently, slowly, wretched being ! 
Thou the tyrant of Injustice ! 

Shall thy lurid flames much longer i 
Scorch and burn up hearts of mortals? 
Of the spirits that are damnéd 
Art thou one? Well, Pm another! 
Thou art old! I, too—and rigid 
Make we both the land and people. 
Thou art Mars and I am Saturn, 
Evil-doing planets both are, 
When united the more fearful. 
Thow dost kill the soul and freezest 
Ev’n the ether, but my breezes 

Are still colder than thine own are. 
Thy wild armies, though believing, 
Tremble with a thousand martyrs. 
Well, God grant that I in due time 
What is worse myself discover. 

And, by God! TIl give thee nothing. 
Hear it, God, what I command thee ! 
Yes, by God, from death’s cold fingers, 
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1 This is a translation of a Latinextract from a memoir of Timoor in 
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Old man, nothing shall defend thee, 
Not thy hearth’s still glowing embers, 
Not the flames of thy December.’ 


To ZULEIKA. 


Thee with sweet scents to caress, 
Still thy pleasure to increase, 

A thousand rosebuds none the less 
Must in flames their being cease. 


One small bottle to possess, 
Slender as thy finger end, 

That the scent will ever hold, 
Must a world assistance lend.— 


Yes, a world of vital force, 

Rushing in full strength along, 
Nightingale’s sweet love foreboding, 
And his soul-exciting song. 


Should his shrill complaint torment us, 
Since it has increased. our joy ? 

Did not Timoor’s harsh dominion 
Myriads of souls destroy ?? 


Arabic, adapted to Napoleon’s Russian expedition. 


2 Bulbul is the Persian nightingale, which, according to Persian report, 
is so enamoured of the rose as to be continually hovering round it, and 
picking at its flowers, so that they have to be plucked as buds to be 
saved from its attacks. The only reason for inserting these lines here 
seems to be the reference in the last verse to the destruction of life 
hy Timoor’s hosts, 4 propos to the destruction of rosebuds to make 


perfume of. 
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“T was thinking in the night 
That in my sleep I saw the moon, 
But as soon as I woke up 
Unexpeeted rose the sun.” 


INVITATION, 


DEF RE the day thou must not flee ; 
For the day thou overtakest 

Is not better than to-day ; 

But if willingly thou stayest 

Where the world aside I lay 

To draw the world again to me, 

With me in safety thou wilt be; 

The morrow’s morrow and to-day’s to-day, 
And what’s to come and what is past, 
Enraptures not and does not last. 

Best beloved, still linger thou ; 

Thou hast both brought and giv’st it now.’ 


With Joseph that Zuleika was enchanted,’ 
Required no skill, forsooth, 


1 This is explained by Diintzer to mean that he invites his beloved, 
instead of longing in anxious unrest for fortune in the future, to with- 
draw from the world with him and forget the course of time. He thus 
closes with the wish that only his beloved may remain to him; she is 
the most beloved object, and brings it with herself and gives it. The 
note to the Berlin edition is, that its passionate utterances owe their 
origin and sudden’‘ending to Goethe’s love for Frau v. Willemer, in whose 
house he had received such a warm welcome. 

* This is explained to refer to his future heloved one, whom at the 
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For he was young, and many charms has youth. 
He was, they say, too, ravishingly fair, 

And she was pretty, thus a happy pair. 

That thou, whom I have long awaited, 

On me thy fiery youthful looks dost cast, 

And loving now, wilt render blessed at last, 
This shall my loving songs proclaim, 

And bear me ever my Zuleika’s name. 


Now that thou art called Zuleika, 

I should also have a name, 

If thou thy beloved commendest, 

Hatem! this shall be the name. 

By this name shall all men know me, 

No presumption it will be: 

He who’s called St. George’s knight 

Like St. George thinks not himself. 

Not Hatem Tai, most generous of men, 
Can I in poverty er be; 

Not Hatem Zograi, the most luxurious 

Of all the poets, would I be; 

But yet to have them both in view 

Would not unwarrantable be: 

To take and give away good fortune’s gifts 
Must ever a great pleasure be. 

Loving, with each other to refresh ourselves 
Will Paradise’s rapture be.’ 


end he calls Zuleika. He had long looked for her, who already shot 
fiery glances at him and loved him, as Zuleika did Joseph in her 
dream, and would later on make him happy. This name, and his own 
of Hatem, which he assnmes in the following piece, are kept up throngh- 
out this book. Hatem Tai is celebrated by Eastern poets as the most 
generous of men, Hatem Zograi, the poet, does not seem to he 
known. 

1 This is an imitation of the Persian Ghazl, in which the second 
and all the other even lines alternating with it and with the same 
word. 
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Harem. 


Not opportunity will make a thief,! 
Thief it’s the greatest of the whole: 
What in my heart me yet was left, 
That remnant of my love it stole. 
All to thee has it surrendered 

All that in life is gain to me, 

So that in poverty but life 

Can I ever hope from thee. 

Yet I feel at once there’s pity 
From the sparkling of thy eye, 
Ever in thy arms rejoicing, 

Fate’s fresh favour I enjoy. 


ZULEIKA.” 


Favoured with thy tender love, 
Opportunity I cannot chide ; 
Should it even from thee steal, 
Such a theft would be my pride, 


And why must I become a thief? 
Of free will give thyself to me, 
But ever gladly would I think: 

“ He that has stole thee, I am he.” 


What thus cheaply thou dost give 
Brings thee profit of the best: 

* Bear them off, I give with pleasure 
My life’s riches all my rest. 
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L Addressed to Marianne v. Willemer, the first poetical letter of their 


courtship. Imitated from Hatiz, Lam 6 :— 


“ Thon stolest my heart; I give thee my soul.” 


2 This is Marianne’s answer to the above, 
from Hafiz :— 


The first line is imitated 


“ To thee belongs my face: what need to steal it ?” 
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Jest not! naught of poverty ! 
Doth not love great riches seem ? 
When I hold thee in my arms, 
My good fortune is supreme. 


He that loves will not go wrong,’ 
However sad his fate may prove. 
Mujnoon and Leila, should they rise, 
Might learn from me the way of love. 


Do I now hear thy godlike voice’s tones ? 
Is’t possible that I thee, love, caress ? 
Incomprehensible to me the rose, 

The nightingale, too, none the less. 


ZULEIKA. 


As I on Euphrates sailed, 
Stripped itself off in the sea, 
That gold ring from off my finger 
Which thou lately gavest me. 


Thus I dreamt. Then through the trees 
Dazed my eye morn’s rosy beam. 

Tell me, poet! tell me, prophet! 

What signifies to me the dream ?? 


Hitem. 


I am ready to explain it. 

Have I to thee not often said 
How the lordly Doge of Venice 
Used him with the sea to wed ? 


1 Saadi says: “If Leila and Mujnoon were to rise, and had they 
forgotten love, they would learn again the art of loving from my 
book.” 

2 Supposed to be spoken by Frau von Willemer in her character of 
Zuleika, The next piece is HAtem’s, or Goethe’s answer. 
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Thus from off thy finger joints 

In Euphrates fell the ring. 

Ah! in thousand songs of heav’n, 
Sweetest dream, thou mak’st me sing. 


Me, from furthest Hindustan, 
Who’ve journeyed to Damascus here, 
So that with new caravans 

To the Red Sea I might draw near. 


To thy river thou shalt wed me, 
To the terrace, to this tree ;! 
To the last kiss shall my spirit 
E’er to thee devoted be. 


All men’s looks I understand— Wigs 
One may say: “I love and suffer! ®t, 
I desire, yes, I am desp’rate!” : 
What else there is a girl will know— 
All of this can no more help me! 

All of this does not disturb me ! 

But, O Hatem! thy bright glances 
First give brightness to the day, 

For they say: “ This one delights me, 
As there nothing else can please. 

Saw I even roses, lilies, 

That all gardens deck with honour, 
Cypress, violet, and myrtle, 

Moved to lend the earth adornment. 
And she is wond’rously arrayed, 
Captivating us with wonder, 
Quick’ning, healing us and blessing, 
So that we feel ourselves recovered, 
Yet gladly would again be sick.” 
Then on Zuleika thou didst gaze, 
And in being sick, wert healthy, 

And in recovering, wert sick, 


1 The terrace and tree here referred to were outside Marianne’s 
window at the Gerbermiihle at Heidelberg. 
T 
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And gazedst on her with a smile 

That on the world thou never smilest. 
And in thy looks Zuleika feels 

These words eternal: “She is pleasing, 
As there nothing else can please me.” * 


Ginco BILOBA. 


This tree’s leaves from Eastern regions 
To my garden that are brought, 

To the knowing with a flavour 

Of a secret sense are fraught: 


Is it, then, a living being, 
Splitting, that divided grew f 

Are they two that chose each other, 
So that both as one we knew? 


Such deep questioning to answer 

. The right fancy I can see. 
Feel’st thou not from all my ditties, 
I can one and double be ?? 


ZULEIKA. 


Say, hast thou not much verse indited, 
Song directed here and there, 

Written in a hand so neat, 

Down to dot and cross complete, 
With gilt edges, binding fair,’ 

Many a volume to allure ? 
Wheresoe’er thou didst dispatch, 

Was it of love a token sure ? 


1 Hafiz, Meem 14 :— 
“ Without a friend my heart is sick, 
With a friend I am more happy.” 
2 The leaves of this tree divide themselves at tne point into two. 
Its botanical name is the Salisburia Adiantifolia. 
3 Eastern writers adorn their hooks with coloured horders, ete, 
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Hirem. 


Yes, with sweet yet mighty glances, 
Smile that every heart entrances— 
And with teeth so dazzling clear,’ 
Bye-lash dart,’ snake locks that neck 
And bosom fair surrounding deck, 
Things a thousand-fold to fear. 

Now reflect how from of old 

Fair Zuleika was foretold. 


ZULEIKA. 


The sun appears with glorious face,— 
The crescent moon doth him embrace. 
Such a pair who could unite ? 
Solve me now my riddle right. 


Harem. 


The Sultan can, for he has married 
This world’s highest, noblest pair, 
Of the true host who were chosen 
The most valiant to declare. 


Be this an image of our love! 

I see again but me and thee, 

My love, thou callest me thy Sun ; 

And now, sweet Moon, embrace thou me ! ° 


Come, dear one, come! The turban wind,* 
That from thy hand alone is fair. 


' A frequent simile with Hafiz. 
2 Imitated from Hafiz, Meem 64:— 


& Strike not my heart with the darts on thy eye-lids.” 
y y ey 


3 Orders of rank, with the figure of the sun or the moon, are common 
at Oriental courts. An image of the sun embraced by the crescent 
moon is a beautiful symbol of love. 

4 A fold of muslin folded round the turban. 
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Abbas’ himself, on Iran’s highest seat, 
Could not more glorious head-dress wear ! 


A turban was the band that from the head, 
In flowing folds, of Alexander fell, 

And all of his successors, too, 

A kingly ornament that pleased as well. 


A turban still our Emperor adorns, 

They call it crown. The name will hold! 
Though pearls and jewels may the eye enchant, 
The fairest ornament’s the muslin fold. 


And this one here, so clean and silver striped, 
Be wound around my forehead, love, by thee. 
For what is earthly rank? I know it well! 
Beneath thy glance I am as great as he. 


*Tis very little I desire, 

For all to me is fair and good, 

And ev’n that little has long since 
The courteous world on me bestowed. 


Oft I sit happy in my inn, 

And in cramped house am happy still, 
And only when I think of thee 

My mind do thoughts of conquest fill. 


Thee should great Timoor’s kingdoms serve, 
His fearful hosts should thee obey, 

Rubies should Badakhshén provide, 
Turquoise the Caspian Sea convey. 


Dried fruits should come, as honey sweet, 
From Bokhara’s sunny land; 

A thousand lovely poems writ 

On silken leaves from Samarcand. 


1 Abbás II., the Great, a powerful ruler in Persia in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 
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And there thou shouldst with pleasure read 
What I of Harmuz’ Isle have said, 

And how from simple love to thee 

The merchant world to move was led. 


How in the Eastern Brahmin land 
Thousands of hands the shuttle ply, 
That the bright tints of Hindustan 
For thee on wool and silk may lie. 


Yes! but to glorify thy love 

The torrents flow through Sumbulpore,’ 
And from earth and stone and gravel 
Diamonds for thee would scour. 


~ As the band of hardy divers 
Pearl treasures from the Gulf would bring, 
These a host of cunning experts 
Should for thee with patience string. 


When now Bussorah, the last, 

~ Sweet spices with perfume had brought, 
The caravans would give thee all 
That the luxurious world has sought. 


Yet would all these lordly gifts 
Confuse at last thy dazzled eye, 
And ’tis true that loving spirits 
Find in each other only joy. 


Might I not as well bethink me, 
Balkh, Bokhara, Samarcand,* 

These town’s bawbles and excitement, 
To bestow, love, in thy hand? 


1 An island at the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
* In Bengal, famous for diamond washing. 
3 Hafiz, Aleph 8, says :— 


“ Would the Shirazee youth my heart take in his hand, 
I would hestow for maintenance Bokhara, Samarcand.” 
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Yet the Emperor do thou question 
If the towns he would bestow ? 

He is lordlier and wiser, 

Yet how one loves he does not know. 


Monarch, to such gifts as these 
Nevermore canst thou agree ! 

One should have just such a maiden, 
And, as I, a beggar be." 


To ZULEIKA. 


Sweet, my love, those rows of pearls, 
As far as in my pow’r might be, 

I wished in confidence to give 

To serve for love’s lamp as a wick to be. 


And now thou comest, hung upon them 
Quite another sign I see, 

That among the like Abraxas 

More than all displeases me. 


This entirely modern folly 

To Shiraz if thou shouldst bring, 
Could I then, in all their stiffness, 
One stick across another sing? 


Abraham the God of heaven 
For his only Father chose ; 
Moses, too, in distant desert, 
Through one God to power rose. 


David, who with many failures 
Wandered on his sinful way, 

“ With one God, I’ve dealt me truly,” 
Knew with open heart to say. 


1 Hafiz calls love’s beggars “kings without thrones and emperors 
without girdles,” and in other places employs like similes. 
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Jesus with the purest feelings 
Thought on one God and was still,, 
He who would make himself a God 
Would mortify His holy will. 


That must, then, as right appear 
Which Mahomet’s self maintained : 
Through the one God’s clear perception 
He the world entire has gained. 


To do this wretched thing thy homage 
If, notwithstanding, thou are prone, 
Let it serve me to excuse thee 

That in this thou’rt not alone. 


Yet alone! Since many wives 

Once led Solomon astray 

To look upon those heathen gods, 

To whom those silly fools would pray : 


Isis’ horn, Anubis’ bark, 

They offered to the Jewish pride— 
A mournful image nailed on wood 
Wouldst thou me as God provide? 


Than the goodness I possess 
T will not pretend to more: 

I my God have now disowned 
As Solomon his own forswore. 


Let the weight of renegadeship 
In this kiss, then, lose its smart, 
Since a puppet now thou wearest 
As Talisman upon thy heart.’ 


1 The Mussnlmans consider Jesus Christ a prophet, but deny his 
divinity, and think it idolatry to assign to God any companion, wife or 
son. A necklace of pearls was sent by Khusroo the Persian, to Sheereen, 
an Armenian princess, whom he loved. She, being a Christian, attached 
a erncifix to it, which he saw when next they met. This piece relates 
to the incident, and expresses Goethe’s own opinion on the fashion of 
putting up haggard and bloody crucifixes by the roadside, as customary 
on the Continent. 

2 A fancifnl composition, in which the poet is supposed to have 
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Beautifully written, 

Wonderfully gilded," 

At my presumptuous leaves 

Often thou smiledst, 

Pardon’st my boasting, 

Both of thy love and through thee,— 
Of my success unexpected, 

Pardon’st my self-praise so pleasant. 


Self-praise! Offensive to envy, 
Sweet perfume to friends 
And to one’s own taste! 


Joy of existence is great, 

Greater is joy in one’s life, 

When thou, Zuleika, 

Mak’st me abundantly glad, 

Castest thy passion upon me, 

Just like a ball, 
: That I may catch it, 

And throw back on thee 

Myself so devoted, 

That indeed is a moment ! 

And then tears me from thee. 

Perchance now the Frank, now the Armenian. 
But the days pass on, 

Years roll on, that I fresh may create. 

A thousand-fold thy prodigality’s fulness 
Entwine my fortune’s variegated knot, 

A thousand threads intertwined 

By thee, O Zuleika. 


Here, on the other hand, 
Pearls poetical, 


denied his own God, the God of Abraham, Moses, and Mahomet, but 
lightens his guilt at the last by kissing and embracing his beloved, who 
has appended a crucifix to a pearl chain he had given ber. Bitzliputzli 
(translated puppet) was the Mexican war-god, celebrated in German 
puppet-shows. 

* Goethe appears to have been in the habit of writing songs upon 
gold-edged and arabesqued paper to send to favourite friends. 
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That the mightiest billows 

Of thy suffering. passion, 

Of this my being 

Cast on the desert shore. 

With pointed fingers 

Daintily gathered, 

Strung through with golden thread, 
Gold-worked ! 

Upon thy neck place them, 

And on thy bosom, 

Allah’s rain-drops from above, 
In especial mussel-shell ripened.’ 


Hour for hour and love for love, 
From a true mouth kiss for kiss, 
Look for look and word for word, 
Breath for breath and bliss for bliss ! 
So to-day and so to-morrow! 

Still thou feelest tow’rds my song 
Ever some mysterious sorrow ; 
Joseph’s beauty I would borrow 

Not to do thy beauty wrong.’ 


Alas! I cannot vie with it,’ 
However much ’twould me rejoice ; 
Be thou contented with my songs ; 
My heart, my truth may thee suffice. 


Thou art delicious as musk ; * 
Where thou hast been, men vouch for thee still. 


1 An impetuous dedication of the poet’s songs to Marianne. The 
allusion to Franks and Armenians in lines 22 and 23, must refer, 
Diintzer says, to commercial transactions with foreigners, which tear 
him away from the society of his beloved. 

2 Written on the day of Marianne’s departure from Heidelberg. 
Diintzer remarks : “He enjoys henceforward the full fortune of the 
most heart-felt interchange of love, yet desires, lest the failure of 
youthful heauty should alienate Zuleika from him, to borrow Joseph’s 
charms, in order that he may respond to her beauty. 

2 He cannot respond to it with any heauty of his own, but offers his 
songs, his heart, and his truth. 

+ The expression of a feeling that, as the scent of musk can be easily 
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ZULEIKA. 
Loe 


People, slaves, and tyrants, too 
hey have always this confessed : 
| Of all the blessings men can have 
\Tndependence is the best. 


y life one well might lead, 
If one’s work one did not miss, 
And one ev’rything might lose 
By remaining as one is.} 


HAtem. 


May be so! And so ’twas purposed, 
Yet Pm on another track: 

Were earth’s fortunes all combined, 
In Zuleika none would lack, 


When herself on me she wastes 
I myself most worthy deem, 
But if she ever turns away 
That very moment lost I seem. 


Now with Hajem at an end 

I have chos’n another fate, 
And in him whom she caresses 
I myself incorporate. 


traced, so he must always think of her loveliness, even when she has 
left him. In Jami’s book of Yussuf and Zuleika oceur the lines :— 


“ For as musk love never hides itself : 
If it were covered with a thousand cloths, 
Its perfume always hetrays the musk.” 


1 Hatem has surrendered himself entirely to Zuleika, so that if she 
should forsake him for another, he would be constrained to pass over 
into that person’s soul, as expressed in his answer to this ohservation of 


Zuleika’s, that the best of all blessings to mortals is personality, i.e., 
independence. 
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I would, though not just a Rabbi,— 
That, perhaps, might not suit me— 
Still Firdoosi, Motanabbi,’ 

Or at least the Emperor be. 


Harem.” 


Say, beneath what heav’nly sign 

Lies the day 

Where the heart, that still my own is, 
No more flies away. 

And should it flee, for me to reach 
Quite near me lies ? 

On the pillow, soft and sweet, 

On hers where my heart lies. 


Hirem. 


Many coloured, polished lamps 

The goldsmith’s little shop surround, 
So around the grey-haired poet 
Many pretty maids are found. 


Maven. 


Thou sing’st Zuleika’s praise again ! 
Her we can not bear ; 

Yet must envy, not for thee, 

But for thy songs so rare. 


For even if she ugly were, 

Thou wouldst give her fairest looks, 
As of Jumeel and Boteinah 

Often we have read in books. 


1 Firdoosi, author of the Shah-nadmah. Motanabbi maintained of 
himself that he could have said much better all that Mahomet had 
said. 

2 An imitation of the Persian Ghazl form of varse. Hafiz in Dal 
133, speaks of the bird of his heart escaping out of his hand. 
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But because we all are pretty 

*T were well that thou our portraits drew, 
And if thou really dost them cheaply 
Handsomely we'll pay thee, too." 


Hiren. 


The time is fit. Come, Brownie, come! 
Thy curls and combs, the small and great, 
Adorn thy little graceful pate, 

As doth the mosque adorn the dome. 


Little blonde one, thou’rt so dainty, 
Tu all thy ways so trim and neat, 
Not to thy detriment one thinks 

Of the graceful minaret. 


Thou, too, there behind, possessest 
Eyes a pair, and of them one 

Thou canst use as thou mayst wish to, 
Yet I would thee rather shun. 


With its lid so gently closing 
One its pupil hides from view, 
Looks to me so very roguish, 
Yet the other looks so true. 


Whilst the other wanders wounding, 
This one nourishes and heals : 

No one can, I think, be happy 

‘Who the want of two eyes feels. 


2 


1 The poet is supposed to be among a number of girls, one of whom 
desires that he will draw tbeir portraits also, and not merely describe 
Zuleika under pretence of drawing them. He then proceeds.to describe 
three of them, a brunette, a blonde, and a third with rognish eyes, but 
concludes by saying he would only be‘describing Zuleika if he spoke of 
their beanty. They remark that poets feign subserviency in order to 
rule, and suggest that his beloved, if capable, should sing of herself. 
He describes her poetical powers not to their advantage, and the piece 
conclndes by their showing that he has been describing one of the 
Houris. : 5 

2 That is, “ wink,” 
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So could I to all be loving, 

All of you to honour raise, 

For I should describe your mistress, 
If I should your beauty praise. 


MaIveEns. 


A poet’s such a willing slave,— 
Rule, he thinks, from service springs, 
Yet above all should it please him 

If herself his loved one sings. 


Is she capable of songs, 

As upon our lips they play ? 

For it makes her much suspected 
That she holds such secret sway. 


Hirtem. 


Who can tell what she can do! 
Such deep mysteries do ye know ? 
Self-dictated to her mouth, 
Self-ingpired poems flow. 


Now of all you poetesses 
None of you can equal her, 
For she sings and pleases me: 
You to sing yourselves prefer. 


MaIvens. 


Just observe how of those Houris 
Thou pretendest one to show : 
Let it be, but so that no one 

_ Praise herself on earth below. 


Hiren. 


Of the face within the circle 

Round me captive, ringlets, close!’ 
To such brown and well-loved serpents 
I have nothing to oppose. 


1 The poet, althongh old, here desires to describe himself as still 
glowing with passion, like a volcano raging up from under snow. 
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But this heart from everlasting 

In youth’s blooming garden dwells: 
Under snow and cloud and shower 
Raging up, an Etna swells. 


Thou sham’st me, as the morning glow 
Those solemn summits of the hill ; 
Summevr’s heat and spring’s sweet breath 
Once more is Hatem breathing still.’ 


Pour the wine! Another bottle ! 

This bowl for her I bring to-day ! 

If she finds a heap of ashes, 

“ He burnt for me,” then she may say. 


ZULEIKA. 


I will never, never lose thee! 

Love will aye love’s strength bestow. 
May my youth’s aye sweet adornment 
Of thy passion be the glow! 


Oh! how flattering to my spirit 
When my poet men approve, 
Genius is of life the essence, 
And ’tis life itself to love. 


Against insistance ruby lips * 
Should never curses speak ; 
Love’s pain has no other ground 
Its safety but to seek. 


1 The rhyme in the original to “Morgeurdthe” was Goethe, thus show- 
ing that the poet meant to speak of himself. 
2 Taken from the Kiatih-i-Roomee :— 


“ Shame, cup-hearer, to let the wine strive with the ruby mouth of the 
heloved ! 
What other hope of healing has love’s. pain ? ” 
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As East is from the West apart,’ 

If from thy loved one thou must part, 
Through ev'ry desert runs the heart: 
Itself is there its only guide ; 

For lovers Bagdad’s distance is not wide. 


May ever your own ruined world ? 
Itself again complete ! 

For me are shining those bright eyes, 
For me does that heart beat. 


There are too many senses, I find! 
One’s happiness they but confuse. 

To be deaf, when I see thee, I’d choose, 
And when I hear thee, be blind. 


Though distant, still to thee so near, 
And unexpected comes my pain— 
Then of a sudden thee I hear, 

And unexpected see again. 


How could I happy be, 

Away from day and light? 
Now although I may not drink, 
I can and will both write. 


No more was speech then wanted, 
When tow’rds her me she drew, 
And when my tongue grew rigid, 
Then would my pen cease, too. 


Cup-bearer! Come, belovéd, 
Fill up the goblet still. 

I need but say: “Attention! ” 
They know then what I will. 


! Imitated from the Kiatib-i-Roomee :— 
“¢ When thou art so far from the beloved as East is from the West, 
Then hasten only, my heart: for lovers Bagdad is not far.” 
2 Von Loeper says this is imitated from Hafiz, Te 90 :-— 
« For all the world’s affairs I never had respect, 
Thy face alone has in my eyes the world with honour decked.” 
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For when I think of thee, 
Cup-bearer says to me: 
“Sir, why now so still? ” 
Since to thy pleasant lore 
Listen more and more 
Cup-bearer gladly will. 


Beneath the cypress set, 
When I myself forget, 
’Tis foolish in his eyes: 
Yet in still circle ever, 
Now I am quite as clever, 
As Solomon, and wise. 


Tue Lovina ONE SPEAKS.? 


Why does the Captain 
Not send his messenger, 
Not send him daily 

Here to my comfort ? 
Sure he has horses, 
Knows how to write, too. 


He can write Talik, 
Neski he knows, too: 
Sweetly he writes it 

On silken pages. 

In place of himself, then, 
He should aye write me. 


1 In the absence of hia heloved he has consolation from the presence of 
the cup-hearer, who listens attentively to his wise inatruction. He sits 
under the cypresa absorbed in the thought of his beloved, a proceeding 
the cup-hearer doea not approve of, and yet in this quiet retreat he con- 
aidera himeelf, on account of hia love, as clever and wise as Solomon, 

2 This and the following piece do not refer to Zuleika, but are 
imitated from Hafiz, Dal 183 :— 

“ He that is dear to me for long no word has sent, 

No line has he written, nor word of greeting sent. 

A hundred times he wrote, and yet the captain 

Haa neither measenger nor message sent.” 
Neski and Talik are two kinda of Persian handwriting. Tâlik ia the 
ordinary Persian handwriting, and Neski a finer and more finished 
style. 
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Can not the sick one, 
Will not recover 

From her sweet sorrow. 
She at the tidings 

From her beloved one 
Sickens, though healthy. 


Tue Lovine One (afterwards). 


Writes he in Neski, 

Truly he’ll write: 

Writes he in Talik, 

Still he'll delight. 

One’s like the other, 
Enough, that he loves me! 


Boox ZuLEIKA. 


Gladly would I this book now pin together, 

That like the others, too, it might be bound, 

But how wouldst thou its words and pages shorten, 
Led by love’s madness still if thou wert found ? 


Upon the leafy branches,’ 
Belovéd, turn and see: 

In prickly shells enveloped 
Fruit let me show to thee. 


In silent balls aye hanging 
Themselves they do not know ; 
A bough them serves for cradle, 
That rocks them to and fro. 


Still from within they ripen, 
And the brown kernels swell ; 
The fresh air they desire to gain, 
And see the sun as well. 


1 The lovers, Goethe and Marianne, seem to have been re-united. 
The reference to the fruit-trees is to the chestnuts at Heidelberg, 
when the shells burst and the brown kernels fall to the ground in 
autumn, 

U 
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The shell will crack, and gladly 
The fruit fall to the ground ; 
So shall my songs in falling 
Heaped in thy lap be found. 


ZULEIEA. 


On pleasant fountain’s edge I stand, 
That here in threads of water plays, 
Not knowing what ’tis me delays, 
Till there, as by thy loving hand, 
My cipher lightly drawn I see, 

And gazing down am drawn to thee. 


Where the canal flows to its end,’ 
Along the trees extends my view 
That fringe the long-drawn avenue ; 
Again aloft my eyes I bend, 

Cut once by thee my name I see: 
Oh stay! Oh stay, in love for me! 


Hiren. 


Mayst thou from the leaping waters, 
From the waving cypress, know, 
From Zuleika to Zuleika 

Is my going to and fro. 


ZAULEIKA. 


Hardly yet again I see, 

With kiss and song refreshing, thee, 
When thou within thyself art still: 
What doth thy breast with anguish fill? 


1 Here there is a fanciful reference to canals bordered with trees in 
Ispahan. 
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Harem, 


Ah Zuleika, shall I say with pain; 
Instead of praising thee, complain? 
Once thou sang’st my songs alone, 
New and fresh was ev'ry one.’ 


Worthy of praise I might them deem, 
But dragged in that they all seem, 
Not from HAfiz or Nizimi, 

None from Saadi nor from Jami. 


Known is what the fathers wrote, 
Word for word and note for note, 
These in my memory are worn, 

These others are but newly born, 


“They were composed but yesterday ; 
Art thou fresh beholden, say? 

Dost thou glad, so rashly dare, 
Breathe in my face another’s air, 


Which enlivens all thy ways, 

In love, too, around thee sways, 
In sweet converse to unite, 

As mine harmonious, would invite. 


ZULEIKA. 


Yes, Hatem was away so long, 

The maiden learnt another song. 

So fair was she by him confessed, 

That absence brought itself to test, 

But now, that they may not seem strange to thee, 
Believe Zuleika’s songs thine own to be! 


1 Hatem’s jealousy is aroused by Zuleika’s singing songs that he 
believes to be those of another lover picked up in his absence, and he 
is consoled by her telling him they are her own composition. 

2 «Immer neu und immer wieder.” These words are probably 
based on the first words of a well-known Persian song, “ Tâzah lu 
tazah, nao le nao,” “ fresh to fresh and new to new,” 
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Behram Goor, they say, discovered rhyme,! 
From his pure soul entranced he wrote : 

Quick Dil4rim, his friend in many hours, 

With equal words then answered, note for note. 


To find a pleasurable use for rhyme, 

To me, my love, does fate thy love assign, 
That I, a Behram Goor, the Sassanides 
May never envy, since their lot is mine. 


Does this book rouse me, thou hast been the cause ; 
What I, well-pleased, from a full heart have spoken 
From thy pure life was quickly echoed back, 

Look answered look, and rhyme to rhyme unbroken. 


Now echoes it to thee, though from afar! 

The words will reach, though disappear the sound, 
Te’t not the mantle of the thick-sown star? 

And will not love enraptured there be found ? 


To thy look to be conformed, 

To thy mouth and to thy breast, 
Once again to hear thy voice, 
Was my latest joy and best. 


Yesterday, alas! were this the last, 
Light and fire would disappear: 
Ev’ry jest that erst was pleasing 
Would, like debt, be sad and dear. 


Whilst Allah’s will it pleases not 

Us in union to keep, 

Sun and moon and world but give me 
Opportunity to weep. 


Let me weep! By night surrounded 
In the endless, dreary waste, 


1 Behram Goor, or Behram the wild ass (a symbol of heroic courage), 
was a king of the Sassanide dynasty, and Dilârâm (heart’s-ease) his 
favourite female slave. 
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Whilst camels rest and drivers do the like, 

Still reckoning, Armenians wake. 

Yet I am near them, counting up the long, long miles 
That part me from Zuleika, and repeat 

Those wretched turns that lengthen out the road. 


Let me but weep! There is no shame in that. 
‘Weeping men are good to see. 

Achilles, even, for Briseis wept, 

And for the unslain host did Xerxes weep, 
And over his self-murdered favourite, 

Too, wept Alexander! 

Let me weep! For tears enliven the dust ; 
Already ’tis green! 


ZULEIEKA. 


What does this commotion mean ?* 
Will the East good news impart ?? 
Of its pinions the fresh motion 
Cools the deep wounds of the heart. 


With the dust it sports caressing, 
Blows it up in fleecy cloud, 

Drives towards the safe vine-arbour 
Insects in their happy crowd. 


Renders mild the sun’s hot fervour, 
Cools these heated cheeks of mine, 
Kisses, as it passes by, 

On the hills and plains the vine. 


And its gentle whisper brings me 
Thousand greetings from my friend, 
And before the hills grow darker 
Greet me kisses without end. 


1 This song was written by Marianne v. Willemer, and has been 
altered by Goethe, as the Berlin edition maintaias, unhappily. 
2 The east wind is entitled the messenger of lovers, as in Hafiz, 
Ze 36 :— 
“ Wheres the East wind on its gracions wing, 
A letter from my love that now shall bring ? ” 
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So thou canst now farther go! 

Serve thy friends’ and those that sorrow. 
There, where lofty towers glow, 

Shall I find my love to-morrow. 


Ah! glad tidings for the heart, 
Love’s breath that makes it joy to live, 
Come to me only from his mouth, 

` For these his breath alone can give. 


IDEAL. 


The sun, the Helios of the Greeks,’ 
Bright on his heav’nly way doth go, 
In truth, creation to subdue, 

Looks up above, around, below. 


He sees that fairest goddess weep, 
For her alone he seems to shine, 
The heav’nly daughter of the cloud: 
Then to all brighter realms supine, 


He sinks him down in pain and grief, 
And quicker then her tears must flow: 
For ev'ry pearl a kiss on kiss, 

He sends her pleasure in her woe. 


Now steadfastly she gazes up, 
And deeply feels his glances warm, 
Whilst every pearl his image takes, 
As it assumes a perfect form. 


And thus lights up her beaming face, 
' Engarlanded with coloured bow, 

But her, alas! he cannot reach, 

Although he hastens down below. 


1 The words were originally “ the glad” (frohen), which would ‘suit 
the sense better. 

2 The grief of the sun, which from sympathy with the rain cloud 
forms its coloured bow, but which it can never reach, affords the poet an 
image of his own love, as he caunot reach his beloved, who has just left 
him. i 
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So through the stern decree of fate, 
Thou leay’st me, dearest, here alone, 
And were I Helios the Great, 

Of what use were his chariot throne? 


Ecuo.} 


It sounds so grandly when a poet 

In sun or emperor his likeness takes, 

Yet as in dusky night he slinks away, 

He hides the mournful faces that he makes. 


By clouds encompassed in their heavy folds, 
Sank down to night the purest blue of day; 
My cheeks emaciated are so pale, 

And my heart’s tears become a leaden grey. 


My best belovéd, of the moon-like face, 

Oh! leave me not to pain and to the night ; 
My lamp, my phosphorus art thou, 

My sun art thou, and thou art too, my light! 


ZULEIKA. 


How I envy thee, O West,’ 

For thy damp and humid wing; 
How I suffer when we part, 

Thou canst him the tidings bring. 


With the stirring of thy wings 
Longing in my breast appears : 
Flowers, meadows, wood and hillock 
At thy breath dissolve in tears. 


1 Written as a contrast to the ahove, as he cannot, in his grief at 
parting, fairly compare himself to a sun or emperor. 
2 Imitated from 25 of Hafiz’s Roobeiyat :— 


‘OQ wind of my story, him my secret relate: 
With hundred tongucs my beart’s grief relate. 
Speak not to him so that he may sorrow : 
Speak but one word; let that he moderate.” 


This was also composed by Marianne von Willemer. 
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Yet thy mild and gentle movements 
Of my eyelids cool the pain: 

With grief, alas! I soon should perish, 
Hoped I not him to meet again. 


Haste thee, then, to my belovéd, 
Speak so gently to his heart, 
Yet forbear to make him sorrow, 
Nor my heavy grief impart. 

Tell him, aye, but so discreetly, 
That I live but in his love ; 

For us both a sweet sensation 
Would his nearness to me prove. 


Finpine AGAIN. 


Star of stars, can I conceive 

To my heart that I thee press ? 
How the gloomy night of parting 
Yawns, a gulf of deep distress! 
Yes, it is so, of my pleasures 
Counterpart most sweet aud dear ! 
Mindful of our by-gone sorrow, 
Must I for the present fear. 


As the world in deepest chaos 

On God’s eternal bosom lay, 

In creation’s lofty pleasure 

He ordained primeval day. 

“ Let there be!” The word was spoken; 
Echoed back a painful sigh, i 
As the “ All” with mighty movement 

To reality drew nigh. 


The light was manifest and coy, 
Darkness from it quick withdrew, 
And the elements at once 

Sep’rate from each other flew. 
Swift, in wild, disordered dreams, 
Strove each onwards in the race, 
Silent, cold, and without longing, 
Moving through unmeasured space. 
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All was dumb, and still, and dreary, 
The first time God in loneliness ; 
He created morning’s blushes 

That took pity on distress. 

They unfolded for the mournful 

A resounding colour-play ; 

Now together came in, loving, 
What at first divided lay.’ 


Seeking each its right belongings, 
Each with ardent fervour burned, 
And to an unmete existence 

Sight and feeling then returned. 
Whether grasped or whether snatched, 
Let each what it holds maintain! 

We ourselves his world creating, 
Allah need not make agaiu. 


So with wings of ruddy morning 
Tow’rds thy mouth my being steals, 
And the star-clear night our cov’nant 
Witnesses with thousand seals. 

We bear both upon the earth, 
Exemplary, joy and pain, 

And a second “ Let there be” 

Would not part us two again. 


Furi Moon Nieur.’ 


Lady, say, what mean those whispers ? 
What so softly moves thy lips ? 

Her before thee dost thou whisper, 
Sweeter than of wine the sips! 


1 The Berlin edition says: “ If the time of separation may he likened 
to night, meeting again is like the morning blush that heralds the day. 
On this simple image rests the myth invented by the poet, and so happily 
carried out.” 

2 Imitated from Hafiz, Dal 156 :— 


« Amidst her locks I saw my loved one’s face, 

As clouds did yesterday the moon surround : 

I said: ‘Shall I begin to kiss?’ She said: 

£ Not till the moon’s beyond the scorpion’s bound.’ ” 
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Of mouth sisters here of thine 
Think’st a pair still to entwine ? 
“I will kiss and kiss,” I answered.’ 


In doubtful darkness see displaying 
Ev’ry blooming bough its glow, 
Star on star is downwards playing: 
Through the emerald bush below 
Thousand-fold carbuncles gleam : 
Thy spirit, still doth absent seem. 

“ I will kiss and kiss,” I answered. 


Thy distant lover’s testing now 
In like manner sour and sweet, 
Feeling an unhallowed bliss.. 
Each other at full moon to greet 
You have made a solemn vow ; 
This the very moment is! 

“I will kiss and kiss,” say I. 


Secret WRITING. 


Prepare ye now, ye diplomates, 
Each his very best device, 

And give your several potentates 
The very best advice. 

Let all the world be busy 

And secret ciphers send, 

At last till ev’ry turning 

In being straight may end. 


A cipher written by herself 
My lady sweet has sent, 
And I the more enjoy it, 
That she did it invent. 


1 The poet and Frau von Willemer are supposed to have made a com- 
pact to think of each other at the time of full moon, As the moon rises, 
‘she is supposed to fulfil this promise, and to move her lips as if in the 
act of kissing, to the astonishment of her maid, who had forgotten the 
agreement that had been made, hnt now remembers it, and says: “This 
is the moment.” ‘The mistress, as it were, sends her kisses to her lover 
in the distance, as she supposes him to be greeting her. ‘ Mouth sisters ” 
literally translated from “ Mund geschwistern.” 
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It is sweet love’s completeness 
In country fair to see, 

A pure and heart-felt pleasure 
Between herself and me. 


Of thousand fairest flowers 

It is a nosegay sweet, 

A well inhabited abode, 

Where heav’nly natures meet ; 

With many kinds of feathered things 
A sky that’s overspread, 

Of songs a sounding ocean 

With perfume overshed. 


It is a double writing 

Not easy to attain, 

Piercing life’s very marrow 
With dart on dart again. 
What now I am disclosing 
‘Was long a wish devout, 
And you should silent use it, 
If you have found it out.' 


REFLECTION.” 


It has become my mirror, 
Wherein I gladly see 

As if the Emperor’s Order 
In lustre shone on me. 


? German commentators deny that any system of secret correspon- 
dence was carried on hetween the lovers, although these lines would 
appear to point to such a fact, A note to the Berlin edition makes out 
the secret method of correspondence to have been Hafiz’s poems, by the 
intonation of particular passages of which the lovers could read each 
other’s thoughts, as diplomatists read writings in cipher. It is likened 
to various poetical images, and diplomatists are finally advised not to 
reveal, but to make use of it. 

2 The hook of his songs is the mirror into which the poet looks to see 
his heloved, These he, therefore, writes ever fairer and more according 
to his own taste, in spite of criticism, as he sees her in them always 
fresh and fair, surrounded by wreaths of flowers and azure frames. 
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Not at all to please myself 
I seek myself to trace; 

I like to have companions, 
And this is here the case. 


For when before my mirror 

In my widower house I stand, 
My love peeps unexpected 
Behind me close at hand. 

I turn, and quick has vanished 
What I saw, that vision fair, 
But when I see my songs again 
I find she still is there. 


I write them ever fairer 

And to my mind more dear, 
To win a daily profit 

In spite of critics’ sneer. 

Her form in rich surroundings 
Is glorified anew, 

In golden wreaths of roses 
And frames of azure hue. 


ZULEIKA. 


I perceive with inward comfort, 

Song, the word that thou wouldst say : 
Full of love to say thou seem’st, 
“Iam by his side to-day.” 


That of me he’s always thinking, 
His love’s blessing always gives 
To the Absent One, devoted, 
Who for him, adoring, lives. 


Yes, my fond heart is the mirror, 
Friend, where thou thyself hast seen ; 
This the breast on which thy signet, 
Kiss on kiss, impressed has been. 
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Sweetest poems, truth transparent, 
Chain me here in sympathy, 
Love’s serenity embodied 

In the garb of poesy. 


The world’s glass leave to Alexander,’ 
‘What does it show him? Then and there, 
Quiet people, whom he wished to conquer, 
Together shaking them with other men. 


But do thou look not farther nor abroad, 
What to thyself thou sangest sing to me: 
Think that I thee love and that I live ; 
Bethink thyself that thou hast conquered me. 


The world throughout is beautiful to view ; 
Especially the poet’s world is fair : 

By day and night, in fields of varied hue, 

Or clear or silver-grey, the lights are shining there. 
To-day ’tis all so splendid, may it lasting prove! 
To-day I see it but through spectacles of love. 


No more on silken leaves 

Will I symmetric rhymes indite, 

No more will shape them 

To golden tendrils : 

On fickle dust, the ever-moving, written, 
The wind will blow them over, but their force remains 
Down to earth’s central point, 

Spelled to the surface up. 

And the wanderer shall come, 

The loving one. Should he tread 

Upon this spot, his limbs 

All of them quiver. 

“Here. Before me the loving one loved, 


1 Alexander the Great is said to have had a mirror, by looking into 
which he could see all the people he had to congner. Zuleika says 
Hatem has conquered her, and need look no farther, Hatiz several 
times mentions Alexander’s mirror, and says he had only to look into it 
to see all of Darius’s plans. 
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Was it Mujnoon, the tender ? 

Ferhad, the powerful? Jumeel, the enduring ? 
Was it one of those thousand 

Unfortunate, fortunate ones ? 

He loved, and yet I love as he: 

I copy.” 

But thou, Zuleika, restest 

Upon thy soft pillow, 

That I prepared and for thee adorned. 
' And when thou wakest, quiver thy limbs, too." 
“He calls me! It is Hatem! 

And I, too, call thee, Hitem, my Hatem !” 


In thousand forms though thou art hid from sight, 
Yet my best love at once I recognize: 

Thou mayst be decked with magic veils of night, 
All-present, thee at once I recognize. 


In cypress’ young and freshly springing glow, 
So fairly growing, thee I recognize: 

Where in canal the living waters flow, 

O, thou that flatt’rest, thee I recognize. 


When, foaming forth, the water-sprays unfold, 
Thou sportive one, thee, glad I recognize : 

When clouds, assuming form, themselves unfold, 
O, many-folded, thee I recognize. 


On meadow carpet of the flowered veil 

Thee, fair, with many stars I recognize: 
Where ivy, with its thousand arms doth trail, 
Thee, all-embracing one, I recognize. 


When morning on the hills is dawning bright, 

I greet thee at once, who all dost enliven : 

I breathe thee, O thou that the heart enlargest, 
When over me spreads in its pureness the heaven. 


1 The pillow on which Zuleika’s head rests is said to be the songs the 
poet has written on her. 
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All that I learn from sense, from inmost ken, 
O, thou that teachest all, I know through thee ; 
And when I tell of Allah’s hundred names 
With each there sounds alike a name for thee.: 


1 A poem in Oriental form to Love in its thousand forms. 
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IX. SAKI NAMAH; OR, BOOK OF THE 
CUP-BEARER. 


ES, I, too, in my inn was seated," 
To me, as others, wine was meted : 

They chattered, cried, and with each other dealt, 
And on the day’s theme glad or sorry dwelt ; 
But sitting still, rejoiced at heart I felt, 
And thought; how loves me she that I love best ? 
That know I not, yet how I feel oppressed ! 
I love her, just as if there were one soul, 
Slavish, dependent on her sole control. 
Where was the parchment, where the pen, 
That all had summed up? Yet it was so then. 


I sit alone, 

Where could I better be? 

To drink is mine 

Alone my wine. 

No one bounds to me can set, 

My private thoughts I have as yet. 


Muley, the thief, remarkably clever, 
Wrote, when drunk, better letters than ever. 


If the Koran from eternal be, 
That inquire I not. 

If the Koran created be, 
That know I not. 


1 The poet is supposed to be sitting in an inn, and to desire to record 
his thoughts towards his beloved, but to be unable to obtain writing 
materials: hence the two last lines of the piece. 
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That the Book of Books it be, 

A Moslem, I must hold to be. 

But that wine’s from eternity, 

That doubt I not, 

Or that before the angels it was made 
Perhaps may be no poet’s fable: 
Whiche’er it he, into God’s face 

To look the drinker’s better able. 


Drunk must we all be in truth ! 
Wineless drunkenness is youth. 
Drinks back itself old age to youth, 
This is a virtue in good sooth. 

One’s well-loved life will grief allay, 
And grapes will drive one’s care away.* 


Inquire no more! It is not hidden, 
Wine is solemnly forbidden. 

From drinking wine canst thou not rest, 
Then drink it always of the best. 

If with sourish stuff thou’rt crammed, 
Double heretic thowrt damned. 


On what sort of wine . 
Drunk did Alexander get ? 

My last spark of life Pd bet, 

It was not as good as mine. 


Wine does not agree with thee ; 

No doctor would say it was meet. 

But slightly it ruins the stomach, 
But gives the head far too much heat. 


1 This is derived from Hafiz, Ya 50 :—“ If thou wilt have proof (of the 
way of the world), drink wine, and drink not sorrow.” This piece is 
founded on the following passage in the book Kabus:—“In yonth are men 
drunk without wine. Always call for the best wine, for if the wine is 
bad, then the dinner will be considered bad. It comes to this, that it is 
a sin to drink wine. If thou, then, committest sin, commit it at least 
for the best wine, for otherwise wouldst thou on one part commit sin, 
and on another drink had wine. By God! that would be tbe most 
sorrowful among sorrowful things.” 
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Know ye what is my loved one’s name, 
The wine I prize, it is the same. 


When one is sober, 

Bad even goes; 

When one has drunk a bit 
What’s good one knows, 
But that intemperance 
Not far may be. 

Say how the matter 
Seems, Hafiz, to thee. 


For my contention is 

Not over-forced ; 

Where a man cannot drink, 
Love is divorced. 

Yet should not the drinkers 
Themselves better think ; 
When a man cannot love, 
He should not drink. 


ZULEIKA. 


‘Why does thy kindness often fail ?? 


Hatem, 


Thou know’st the body is a jail, 

The soul, by fraud therein confined, 

Room for its elbows cannot find. 

Lest to escape she be inclined, 

The jail itself in chains they bind. 

A double danger she has thus to run, 

And thus by far the strangest things are done. 


1 The idea that love and wine must go together is expressed by Hafiz, 
Te 15 :— 

“ Forbidden by our Faith though drinking might not be, 

Yet, cypress-rose, its end without thy face must aye unlawful be.” 


2 This belongs properly to the Book of Zuleika, and only owes its 
place here to the lines :— 


“If the body is a Jail,” ete., 


which presents a kind of excuse for drinking. 
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«Tf the body is a jail, then why 

Should it always be so dry?” 

‘Well pleased, the soul when in its proper mind, 
Would be content to be therein confined, 

Did not the wine flasks, brimming fair, 

One after other enter there, 

Till them the soul can bear no more, 

And breaks in pieces at the door. 


To THE WAITER. 


Why dost thou wine before one place, 

Thou Grobian, with such an acid face ? 

Who brings me wine, his eyes should friendly glow, 
Or in the glass good wine’ will turbid grow. 


To THE Cup-BEARER. 


Thou handsome boy, do thou now come within : 
Why dost thou stand upon the threshold here? 
Thou shalt hereafter my cup-bearer be; 

The wine thou bringest tasty be and clear. 


THE Cup-BEARER SPEAKS. 


You with ringlets all so brown, 

Ah, you cunning wench! get out! 
Master mine will kiss my brow 

To please him when I wine pour out. 


As for you, Fd lay a wager, 

Content with this you will not rest, 

And my good friend will soon fatigue 

Your painted cheeks, your shameless breast. 


Now, ashamed, you slink away: 

A fool of me d’ye think you'll make? 
Across the threshold I will lie, 

And when you come I shall awake. 


1 In the original this is “ Elfer,” or wine grown in the year 1811, 
celebrated for being good, 
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They have concerning drunkenness 
Complained in many a way, 

And for our private drunkenness 

Not had enough to say. 

"Tis common after drunkenness 

To go to bed till day, 

Yet sometimes me my drunkenness 
Has driven by night away. 

Me ever will love’s drunkenness 

Most piteously torment ; 

From day to night, from night to day, 
My heart be ever sent. 

The heart which with the druukenness 
Of song can rise and swell, 

So that no tasteless drunkenness 

May dare the like prevail. 

Love, song, and wine-bred drunkenness, 
Whether by day or night, 

This godliest of drunkenness 

Will vex me yet delight.’ 


Thou little rascal, thou ! 
That I should be conscious 
To that at last it must come; 
So I rejoice myself 

Upon thy presence, too, 

O thou dearest one, 

Though I am quite drunk. 


Oh! what a row there was to-day, 

At early morning in the inn! 

The host! The girls! The torches’ play ! 
What a business! What a din! 


The flute was blown! The drum was beat! 
It was a wild abode, 


1 Imitated from the Persian, in which the same word frequently 
occurs in alternate lines, in honour of the three kinds of drunkenness— 
from love, wine, and song. A song in praise of 1811 wine, which is not 
in most editions, but is in Hempel’s, has heen omitted here, 
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Yet, full of pleasure and of love, 
There in and out I strode. 


That I’ve of manners nothing learnt, 
They blame me freely all around: 

T think it wise that I am not 

Ta strife of schools or pulpit found. 


Cur-BEARER. 


Out of your room you came to-da 

So late, Sir! What a plight appalling! 
Persians call it, “ Bee damâgh boodun,” * 
The Germans call it caterwauling. 


Porr. 


Leave me now, my dearest boy, 

For now on me the world will cloy, 
Ev’n sunshine, roses’ perfumed gale, 
And sweetest song of nightingale. 


CuP-BEARER. 


Even that I now will deal with, 

And I think I shall succeed. 

Here, Sir! Eat some bitter almonds, 
Sour the wine will taste indeed. 


Then out there upon the terrace 

I would have you drink fresh air. 
You will kiss then your cup-bearer, 
When your eye he catches there. 


1 Imitated from Hafiz, Dal 124 :— 


“Q God! in the tavern street this morning what a dine there was ! 
Cup-bearer, sweetheart, lights! what row and fuss there was! 

Of love, with word and voiee that always is content, 

With drums and flutes, what furious talk there was!” 


2 “Bee damagh boodun,” means, literally, to be without brains, or out 
of one’s senses. 
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See! the world is not a cavern ; 
Always rich in brood and nest, 
Roses’ scent and oil of roses, 
Bulbuls, as yesterday, at best. 


That odious beggar,' 

The coquettish one, 

They call her “ world,” 

Me has she quite deceived, 

As she all others has. 

Of Faith she deprived me, 
Then it was Hope ; 

Now would she, too, 

Take my love. 

Then I flew off, 

The treasure I’d rescued 

To save me for ever. 

Divided it wisely 

Between Zuleika and Saki. 
Each one of the two, 

For a wager works zealously 
Higher interest to gain me, 

So I’m richer than ever. 

My faith has come back to me, 
My old faith in her love for me! 
In the bowl he’ll afford me 

For the present liveliest feeling. 
What there, then, can Hope do? 


Cup-BEARER. 


Though you have eaten well to-day, 
Still more you must have drunk ; 
At the meal what you forgot 

Is in this goblet sunk. 


1 H4fiz and other Persian poets call the world a deceitful old woman. 
The poet here finds his greatest happiness in Zuleika’s love and in the 
enlivening bowl, between which he has divided his love in order to 
secure it for ever. He then is in no more need of hope. 
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See, this we call a “little swan,” 
To please the sated guests, 

This now to my swan I bring, 
The foaming wave that breasts. 


When the swan sings, one may know 
*Tis his own parting knell, 

But that song let me ever want 

If of your end it tell. 


Cup-BEARER. 


People the great poet call thee, 

On market when thou dost appear: 
When thou sing’st I gladly listen, 
When thou’rt silent, too, I hear. 


Yet I love thee still more dearly 
When I think upon thy kiss, 

For thy words but pass me over,— 
In my heart remains the kiss. 


Rhyme on rhyme must have some meaning, 
Better were it much to think ; 

Sing thou, then, to other people, 

Dumb to him who brings thee drink. 


Porr. 


Cup-bearer, come! Another bowl! 


Cup-BEARER. 


Thee the wild tippler people call, 
And thou hast now drunk quite enough! 


1 Commentators differ as to the meaning of the “little swan ” in this 
piece, but it was most probably a mixed driuk of cherry water, peaches, 
and almonds, given after supper to well-filled guests, as in the house of 
Professor Paulus at Heidelberg, where the piece was originally written. 
The allusion in the third verse is, of course, to the well-known fable of 
the swan singing only just before its death. 
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Porr. 


Pray, didst thou ever see me fall? 


Cur-BrarER. 
Forbids Mahomet. 


Porr. 


Now, my dear! 
I will speak, if no one’s near. 


Cur-BEARER. 


If thou’rt willing now to speak, 
No need to ask, I'll only hear. 


Post. 


Now listen here. We Mussulmans 
To be sober all must bow. 

Himself alone in holy zeal 

Would he to be mad allow.' 


Cur-BEARER. 


Master! Think, when thou hast drunk, 
Round thee spurts the bright fire’s glow! 
Sparkle round a thousand sparks ; 
Where they strike thou dost not know. 


Monks I see in every corner, 
Hypocritically glide, 

‘When thou strikest on the table, 
And thy heart thou dost not hide. 


Tell me only, why a young man, 
From no sin or error free, 

In all virtue thus deficient, 
Cleverer than age should be? 


1 Mahomet is by some said to have reserved the prerogative of drink- 
ing wine for himself, although he forbade it to his followers. 
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All that is in heav’n thou knowest, 
Thou knowest all that is on earth, 
And concealest not the tumult 

In thy bosom that has birth. 


Hatem. 


Even therefore, boy belovéd, 
H’er be young and ever wise: 
To poetize is heaven’s gift, 
Yet deceit in earthly eyes. 
First, in secret to be cradled, 
Early, late, then talk abroad ! 
In vain for poets to he silent, 
To poetize itself’s a fraud! * 


Summer Nieuxt. 
Port. 


Evening sun has gone helow, 
Western glimmer still is seen ; 
I should like to know how long 
Still goes on that golden sheen. 


Cur-BEARER. 


Master, should it he your pleasure, 
Till the night the gleam o’ercome, 
Outside the tents will I remain here, 
Then to tell thee instant come, 


For I know that thou delightest, 
The endless there ahove to view, 
When those fires of heaven shining 
Praise each other in the blue. 


1 The cup-bearer advises the poet, who when drunk blurts out his 
whole sonl, to be less open, as he is surrounded by enemies and hypo- 
erites, and is astonished at his master’s want of such worldly wisdom 
as he himself, a youth, has. In his answer the poet asserts that a poet 
cannot conceal his thoughts, as poetry is Heaven’s gift, and must come. 
out. 
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And the brightest will but tell us: 

“As my state is, so I shine: 

Would God but more daylight give you, 
Then your light would be as mine.” 


For in God’s eyes all is beauteous, 
In that He Himself is best ; 

So the birds are all now sleeping, 
Each in large or smaller nest. 


One on branches of the cypress 
Gracefully himself will set, 
Where the tepid breezes lead him, 
Till the wind with dew is wet. 


Such or other equal lessons , 

Thou to me didst aye impart: 
What from thee I e’er am learning, 
This will never leave my heart. 


Like an owl, upon the terrace 
Will I for thee crouch and sit, 
Till the Great and Little Bear, 
With the North Star by me flit. 


*T will then be midnight, when thou often 
Didst me far too early call: 

That will be a scene of splendour, 

When thou with me admir’st the “ All.” 


Poet. 


Still in this so breezy garden 

When the nightingale sings late ; 
Till the night was further waning 
Thou couldst still much longer wait. 


For at this time tis that Flora, 
Whom the Grecian folk have named 
The grass-widow, the Aurora, 

Is by Hesperus inflamed. 
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Look around! She comes! how quickly! 
Over flower fair and field : 

Here ’tis bright aud there still clearer: 
In the crush, too, night must yield. 


On her light and ruby feet 

Him she hastes to bring above, 
With the Sun-God who escaped— 
Dost not feel the breath of Love ? 


Go then, thou most lovely son, 

Thyself secure within to make, 

Lest she, looking on thy beauty, 

Thee for Hesperus mistake.” $ 


Cur-BEARER (sleepily). 


Thus lastly have I ever looked to thee 
God’s presence in all elements to see. 
How lovely this thou giv’st, yet all above 
Is this that still thou me dost love. 
(Sleeps off.) 
Hatem. 


Sweetly he sleeps and has a right to sleep. 

For thou, good youth, has poured me out my drink ; 
From friend and teacher, not punished nor by force, 
Learnt in thy youth what but the old would think. 


But now to all thy youthful limbs comes health, 
Which thou renewest in its sweetest fulness : 
That thou awake not, still to give me joy, 

T'I go on drinking, but in perfect stillness. 


1 Aurora is called the grass-widow because she has lost Kephalos 
(Cephalus). 
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ROM heaven sank into the wild sea’s spray 
An anxious drop; the horrid billows heaved. 

God gave it strength through which it might endure, 
Born of the courage true of faith conceived. 
The drop into its womb the silent mussel took, 
And now, to its eternal honour and renown, 
A pearl it brightly shines in our own Emperor’s crown, 
With gentle radiance and a gracious look. 


Bulbul’s song through chilly night, 
Rose to Allah’s throne of light: 

As her sweet melody’s reward, 

In golden cage will He her guard. 

This cage a mortal’s members know, 
Wherein she feels herself confined ; 
Yet when she thinks with proper mind 
Her song again will ever flow. 


Beier in MIRACLES. 


Once I gave way to sheer despair ; 
Td broken a pretty shell :— 

My clumsiness and over-haste 

I wished them both in hell. 


At sight of those sad little bits 
I wept and then I swore ; 


! By the bulbul is here meant the soul. Hafiz, in Nun 23, says :— 


“ My heart’s bird is a holy thing in heav’n that has its nest, 
Grieved at the body’s narrow cage, no more on earth ’twill rest.” 
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God pitied me and made it whole, 
As it had been before.’ 


The pearl that from the shell escaped, 
Fair and of high degree, 

To that good man, the jeweller, 

“ Now I am lost,” said she. 


“Tf thou dost pierce my pretty all, 

*T will surely ruin me: 

With common sisters, found by chance, 
I shall connected be.” 


“On profit now alone I think, 
Thou must not take it ill; 

For if I were not cruel here, 
How would the necklace fill ? ” 


I saw with pleasure and surprise one day, 
A peacock’s feather in the Koran lay. 
Welcomed be thou m this so holy place, 
Thou highest treasure with an earthly face! 
As in the stars of heaven, can we see 

Tn little things God’s greatness e’en in thee, 
That He above the puny world so high 
Hath deigned below to turn His holy eye, 
And thence the plume adorned with majesty, 
That kings may hardly in their royal state 
The bird’s great beauty try to imitate. 
Disereet, rejoice thyself of fame, 

In holy places thou shalt have a name.” ? 


3 The Berlin edition says this is aimed at the orthodox mechanical 
representation of man’s fall through sin, and his redemption through 
faith. 

2 Imitated from Saadi’s Gulistan:—“I said to » pretty peacock’s 
feather which I found lying between the leaves of the Koran, ‘How ob- 
tainest thou such exaltation, to lie in such a lordly book?’ It answered 
me at once, ‘He who is handsome has always, more than one that 
is ugly, a foot free to set where he will, and no one’s hand can easily 
draw it back,’ ” 
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Au Emperor once had two cashiers, 

The one to take, the other to expend. 

From the one’s hands the money lightly flew, 
The other whence to draw it hardly knew. 
The spender died—the ruler did not know 
On whom the spending office to bestow. 

They hardly had had time to look around, 
When the receiver very rich was found : 

One knew not how from gold to get away, 
When nothing had been spent one single day. 
The monarch thence a clear conclusion drew, 
To what account the whole calamity was due. 
Experienced, he soon made up his mind, 
Never another for the place to find. 


New pot to kettle gave abuse : 

“ Thy belly’s very black, my friend.” 

“This comes to us from kitchen use, 

But soon thy pride will have an end. 

Thou polished fool! Come here, come here, 
Although thy handle’s face is clear, 

Be not exalted in thy mind, 

But only turn and look behind.” ! 


All men, whether fat or thin, 

A fine web for themselves will spin, 

With scissors pointed sharp, where they 
Will sit genteelly all the day. 

Tf one a broom should ever bring, 

They call it an unheard-of thing, 

That a great palace they have swept away. 


Jesus brought from heaven down for men 
The Gospel written with eternal pen. 

To the disciples read it night and day ; 

A Godly Word, it made its way. 


ae eo adaptation of the old saying about the pot calling the kettle 
ack, 
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When he arose he took it back, 

But all had felt its influence, 

And each one wrote it, step by step, 

As he had understood its sense, 

In varied ways. There’s naught to know, 
They’d not the same abilities to show. 
‘With these, however, pious Christians may 
Pass all their time until the Judgment Day. 


Ir 1s Goon. 


By moonlight down in Paradise 

God found our Adam in a slumber deep 

Sunk down, and by his side he laid 

A little Eve, and she was, too, asleep. 

God’s loveliest thoughts, a lovely pair, 

Within earth’s boundaries lay there. 

‘Tis good,” as master-merit to Himself He cried, 
Nor willing from the vision passed aside. 


No wonder that it us beguiles, 

When eye to eye so freshly smiles, 
As if we'd raised ourselves so high 
Who made us all to be Him nigh. 

If he should call us, I’m not loth, 
But bargain that he calls us both. 
Within these arms thou liest pressed, 
Of all God’s loving thoughts the best. 


1 The Mahomedan account of the Gospel is that Jesus received it 
from the Angel Gabriel. He gave it to His apostles and disciples to 
read, and took it back with Him to heaven. The apostles then wrote it 
out as well as they could remember it. Goethe here says, therefore, 
that people should consider the real kernel of the Christian faith, and 
not quarrel about the discrepancies hetween the writings of the Evan- 
gclists. 


XI. PARSEE NAMAH; OR, BOOK OF THE 
PARSEES. 


TESTAMENT OF THE ANCIENT PERSIAN FAITH, 


W Ht brothers, has the poor and dying man to give 
By way of legacy when he shall cease to live, 
Whom you, disciples, nourished with a patience rare. 

His last days tended with the kindest care ? 


When we have often seen the monarch ride, 
Gold on himself and gold on ev'ry side, 

Jewels on him and all his courtiers round, 

Thick strewn as falling hailstones on the ground, 


For this hath envy ever filled your breast ? 

Did not your gaze with greater pleasure rest 

On where the sun upon Darniwend’s height ' 
Touched on unnumbered peaks with wings of light. 


And like'a bow arose? Who could refrain 

From gazing on it? Aye, I felt again, 

In many days of life than thousand times more oft 
With rising sun my spirit borne aloft, 


Upon his throne our God to recognize, 

In Him the fountain of our life to prize, 

To live as worthy of that Presence bright, 
And to move forth in that so wondrous light. 


1 Mountains on the southern coast of the Caspian Sea, commonly 
called Demawend. 
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But as the fiery circle rose on high, 

As if in darkness blind, my dazzled eye 

Would close; I beat my breast, my limbs refreshed 
Prostrate would bow, on earth my brow would rest. 


Now this a holy legacy shall be, 

In brotherly good will and memory : 
“A daily task of heavy duty done,” 
Of revelation further need is none. 


When moves its gentle hands a child new-born, 
Towards the sun at once the infant turn. 

In bath of fire both soul and body place, 

Thus will it feel renewed each morning’s grace. + 


To him that lives ye should your dead give o'er, 
Dead beasts themselves to earth and dust restore ; 
Take heed to this, and with all strength insure 
That all is buried that ye think impure. 


Let work in fields in purity be done, 

That on your zeal may gladly shine the sun. 
Plant out your trees each in its fitting row, 
For what is ordered well it maketh grow. 


For water in canals take ev'ry heed 

To keep it pure and not to check its speed. 

Pure as doth Zindah Rood ° from mountain source descend, 
So should it flow on pure until the end. 


Clear out all channels well, above, below, 

That water may preserve its gentle flow : 

Newt, salamander, grass and rush and reed, 

All noxious things thou should’st destroy indeed ! 


Earth, water, pure to keep if ye so care, 

The sun shines gladly through a purer air, 
Where it, if worthily ye entertain, 

All life in happiness and profit will maintain. 


1 The ancient fire-worshippers and their descendants, the Parsecs, 
expose their dead on towers, to be devoured by vultures. 
2 Zindah Rood, the living stream, is a small river rising about three 
miles from Ispahan, and led into the latter through canals. 
Y 
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Now ye who labour on from pain to pain, 

Be comforted that all is pure again: 

Now may man dare below as priest to strike 
From stone the fire that to the Godhead’s like. 


Acknowledge gladly when the flame is bright, 

The limbs are supple, and is clear the night. 

Upon the hearth, as through the fire’s lively pow’r, 
Ripen beasts’ strength, and sap of plant and flow'r. 


If ye bring wood, with rapture be it done: 

Ye bring the seed of a terrestrial sun. 

If ye pick cotton, ye may trusting say - 
“This for the Holy serves as wick some day.” 


When in the lamp’s bright flame that meets your eyes 
Of a higher light ye the reflection recognize, 

Let no mishap e’er cause you to neglect 

Each morn God’s throne to honour with respect. 


Of Being this the royal stamp and sure, 

To angels and to us God’s mirror pure : 

What in God’s praise speaks here with falt’ring tongue, 
By heavenly circles there’s in concord sung. 


From bank of Zindah Rood ascending high, 
On joyous wings to Darnawend I fly, 
‘At dawn aloft to meet the genial ray, 

And thence on earth a blessing to convey. 


If a man the earth should treasure, 
Because the sun’s rays on it shine, 

And to the sharp knife when it’s weeping 
Still takes pleasure in the vine, 

Since it feels that with its fire 

Its ripened. juice will men inspire ; 

That many ’twill with strength inidue, 
Whilst many more it ruins, too: 

To thank the glow for this he knows 
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That all this to pass will bring, 
The drunkard will but halting give it, 
The moderate rejoice and sing." 


1 This piece seems to have been inserted here from the allusions it 
contains to the sun in its ripening powers. The sap exuding from the 
vine when it is cut is considered by the poet in the light of tears shed by 
it from a consciousness that though wine strengthens some men it 
injures more. Man thanks the sun for its warming power while the 
fruit is forming, and then more especially when its blood rejoices him ; 
when the immoderate man can only express his thanks in a faltering 
way, the moderate one overflows with joyful songs, (Diintzer.) 
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FORETASTE. 


Te True Believer speaks of Paradise, 

As if himself he always there had been: 
The promises of the Koran he trusts, 

Thus taught, upon its precepts he will lean. 


And yet the Prophet, author of the Book, 

Can there above appreciate our need, 

And sees, despite the thunder of his curse, 

How Faith’s embittered by the doubts we plead. 


Thus he sends down from the eternal spheres 
Youth’s model’ all to render young again: 
Swaying she floats her down, and on my neck 
Of lovely ringlets clasps around the chain. 


To bosom and to heart so close I press 

The heav’nly thing; I need no farther wiss : 
I have no farther doubt of Paradise, 

For ever trustingly I her would kiss. 


PERFECTED MEN—AFTER THE Ficut or BEDR, 
UNDER THE OPEN SKY. 


Manomet speaks. 


Now let the enemy his dead ones mourn, 
Without 4 hope of coming back they lie: 
And pity not your brothers who are gone, 
For they are living there beyond the sky. 


1 The model of youth, promised in the Koran, that floats down from 
above, is one of the Houris, 
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For now their strong metallic doors 

Have opened wide the planets seven, 
And sharply our transfigured friends 
Are knocking at the gates of heaven. 


There over-fortunate, unhoped, they find 
Glories that in my flight there came to view, 
In one short moment when my wondrous steed 
With me above through all the heavens flew. 


There trees of knowledge, as the cypress tall, 
Apples display of golden grace, 

Adorning gardens fair and flowery mead, 
Where trees of life broad shadows trace. 


Now from the Hastern sweet wind blowing fair 
A band of heavenly maidens fly, 

And as thy hungry eyes begin to taste, 

One look alone will satisfy. 


They stand and ask: “What didst thou undertake? 

Or projects vast or dangerous bloody fray?” they ask. 
As thou hast come, they must thee hero hail: 

“ What are thy hero deeds, to seek for now their task.” 


And soon upon thy wounds themselves they see, 
Thy title to due honour written plain : 

Fortune and grandeur, all have passed away, 
Now for the faith thy wounds alone remain. 


Thee to kiosks and bowers then they lead, 
With pillars rich of coloured stones of light, 
And with sweet sips of noble juice of grape 
To enter friendly do they thee invite. 


Stripling! more than stripling, thou art welcome! 
All here as all are in their brightness clear: 

She to thy heart to take whom thon shalt choose, 
Thy friend and mistress of thy band, is here. 


Yet in no way with glories such as these 
“Is the most perfect here of all content; 

Honest, and envyless, and gay must she 
Thee many others’ beauties, too, present. 
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One leads thee onwards to another’s feast, 
Which each will think out with extremest care. 
With many wives at home thou still hast peace, 
Of Paradise to thee is this the guerdon fair. 


So for this peace thyself thou mayst prepare ! 
For thou canst never farther change thy fate. 
Thou wilt not weary with such maids as these,— 
And such wine will not thee intoxicate.’ 


This was the little that I had to tell 

Of how the sainted Mussulman himself may flout: 
For Paradise for all the heroes of the Faith 

Is to the full with such things fitted out. 


Cuosen WOMEN. 


None of these joys should women lose, 
In all sincerity to hope we dare, 

And still of womankind as yet we know, 
Of only four who were admitted there. 


1 This piece is supposed to be spoken by Mahomet after the battle of 
Bedr, his first victory over his enemies, in a.D. 624. In speaking of 
those who are killed in battle, the Koran says: “ Say not of those who 
have been slain for the way of Faith, ‘They are dead,’ They are living.” 
The doors of the seven planets are the gates of the seven Mussulman 
heavens. The flight referred to is the instantaneous flight of Mahomet 
on the steed Barak from Mecca to Jerusalem, whence carried up to the 
highest heaven, he was admitted into the presence of God, and received 
his message from Him. The Koran says: “They (those on the right 
hand) shal] dwell in the seventh heaven by thornless Sidra trees (trees 
of life and knowledge), and by Talka trees planted in rows in the fairest 
order, that cast a broad shadow.” Hafiz calls the Sidra also the Toobe. 
Of those recognized by the Houris as having fallen for the Faith, it is 
said, “ Happy is he who has fallen for the Faith. His sins are forgiven 
him: on the Day of Judgment his wounds shall shine like rubies, and 
smell like musk, and the loss of limbs shall be made up by the wings of 
angels and cherubims.” According to the Koran, fair and noble youths 
will hand the, Believers wine, but here the Houris do so, taking the first 
sip themselves, in beautiful kiosks or pleasure-houses, with fountains of 
water in them, The wine gives no headache, and does not dull the 
senses, and is mixed with water from the fountain Salsabeel. If a 
Mnussulman chooses one of these fair damsels, he may live without fear 
of envy on the part of the rest, and without strife, as all will endeavour 
to make him happy, leading him to each other’s banquets. 
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First Zuleika, earthly sun, 

Who tow’rds Joseph was inflamed, 
Love of Paradise now won, 

Of resignation gem is famed. 


Then comes she, who ever-blessed, 
Grieving for her bitter loss, 
Bearing heathens’ safety, cheated, 
Saw her son lost on the cross. 


His weal and glory who built up, 
Next she who was Mahomet’s wife, 
Who one to trust in and one God, 
Recommended in her life. 


And then comes Fatima, the fair, 
Daughter and faultless consort, there, 
Purest soul of angels’ mould, 

In a form of honey gold. 


These are the four that there we find. 
And he who sings a woman’s praise, 
In everlasting homes with these, 
Deserves to roam to endless days.’ 


ADMITTANCE. 


Hovrt. 


To-day I stand upon my watch 
Outside the gates of Paradise : 

I know not what I ought to do, 
Thou art in such suspicious guise. 


1 Zuleika was Potiphar’s wife. She, Mary the mother of Christ, 
Mahomet’s wife (the third wife, Aisha), and Fatima his daughter, the 
four mentioned here as the chosen women, differ from the four to whom 
the Mussulmans assign places in Paradise, They were Ahia, Pharaoh’s 
wife, Mirza, Amran’s daughter, Khadeiza, Mahomet’s wife, and Fatima, 
his daughter. The Koran says that Christ was taken up alive into 
heaven, Goethe’s account being the accepted Christian version. The 
piece concludes with the promise that all poets who have sung in praise 
of women as he has will enjoy Paradise in their compauy. There is a 
second version of this in Hempel’s edition, which is not inserted here. 

2 When Goethe read this piece to the Chancellor Müller and Frau von 
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To our Brothers of the Faith 
Art thou strict and truly kin, 
That thy battles and thy merits 
To Paradise should let thee in? 


Count’st thou thyself among those heroes ? 
What thy wounds are do thou show, 

That proclaim to me thy honour, 

That I may let thee onwards go. 


Porr. 


Not so much of feather-picking ! ' 
Only let me enter through, 

For a man I always have been, 
And that means a warrior, too. 


Quicken now thy sharpest glances, 
Look my bosom through and through: 
See the malice of my life-wounds, 
See my pleasant love-wounds, too. 


Like the faithful yet I’ve sung: 

So that, true to me, my love, 

That the world, too, though capricious, 
Full of love and thanks might prove. 


I have laboured with the noblest 
Till this longed-for lot was mine, 
That my name in flames of passion 
From the fairest hearts might shine. 


No! thou wouldst not choose a base one: 
Give here thy hand, that so I may 

Count upon thy tender fingers 

Eternities all day for day. 


1 That is, not so much standing on ceremony. 


“ Now I have tried to outbid 
This was Moore, who had just written “ Paradise and the 
Peri.” When the Houri hesitates to admit him into Paradise as not being 
one of the Faithful, he claims admittance as a man who has heen 
‘As he cannot accustom himself to the thought of 
eternity, he hreaks it up into ages, which he counts upon her fingers. 
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Econo (Accor ?). 


Hovri.' 


Outside at the gate 

Where at first I thee found, 

Aye keeping my watch there, 

As I am een bound, 

Sometimes a wonderful whisper I heard: 
Rippling tones and words here within 
Would penetrate fain ; 

But no one was there to be seen, 

Less and less, then, they passed again : 
Yet now again I think I call to mind, 
Much like thy songs the tones I find. 


Tender thou bearest in mind, 

My ever beloved, thy trusted friend ! 
That which in earthly fashion and kind 
All upwards will tend 

And passes itself for song. 


Down below do many in numbers crash, 
Whilst others in flight with spirit rash, 

Just like Mahomet’s wingéd steed, 

Soar aloft, and sound indeed 

Outside at the gates. 

Should such a song reach the ear of thy mates, 
Of the sound they should friendly take note, 
And strengthen the echoes that float, 

That again it may sound down below: 

Great care, too, should they take, 

That where’er he may go, 

Or come, for ev’ry one’s sake, 


1 The Honri acknowledges to having, when on her watch at the gate, 
heard sounds (his songs) trying to penetrate into Paradise, but being 
unable to do so. The poet is rejoiced at the recollection, and hopes her 
companions, when similarly on watch, when they hear the songs, may 
echo them back again, so that both worlds may rejoice at them. Her, 
however, he desires to appropriate to himself, and let another Houri go 
to guard the gate. 
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His gifts may useful be found, 
And to both worlds again redound. 


They might him ev’n friendly reward, 
Complying in generous way,— 

As the good are always content, 

They might with them allow him to stay. 


For thou to me art giv’n by lot; 

Out of eternal peace I leave thee not. 
Thou shalt on watch no longer go: 
Of thy idle sisters send one below.’ 


Porr. 


Thy love, thy kiss, enchant me still! 
Into thy secrets I would never pry, 

Yet tell me if, descending from the sky, 
Thou hast not had a mortal birth ? 

To me the thought is often borne, 

I almost think I might be sworn, 
Zuleika thou wast named on earth. 


Hoveri. 


Made of the elements are Houris we, 
Without a medium, from water, air, 

And fire and earth, nor could our essence rare 
Her with the vapours of the earth agree. 

We never, therefore, can come down to you, 
But when to rest with us you come, 

Why, then we have enough to do. 


When, by the Prophet recommended well, 
The True Believers eager came, you see, 
To take possession of their Paradise, 

As he had given orders, there stood we, 
So amiable all and nice, 

So that the angels could us hardly tell. 


1 The exact length of lines is here preserved, and the translation made 
as literal as possible, in order to show the pecnliarity of the metre. 
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The first, however, just as all the rest, 

Each had his favourite on earth possessed. 
Compared with us, of course, the things were plain, 
And yet they looked upon us with disdain. 
Though we were charming and so brightly gay, 
The Moslems back again would wend their way. 


Being all high-born dames of heavenly kind, 
Such strange behaviour put us all about: 

All leagued together and incensed in mind, 
Both up and down we thought the matter out. 
Then as the Prophet through the heavens flew, 
Quick on his trace we all together drew, 

And as to get him back he had no way, 

He had his wingéd steed * perforce to stay. 


There, then, we held him in our midst, a prize 

So earnest, solemn, in prophetic wise ; 

About our business we were quickly sent, 

Yet did his words not heal our discontent. 

So that the Prophet gain his wished-for end, 

We must in all to his commandment bend : 

Our thoughts to be like yours we must dissemble, 
And we your earthly loves ourselves resemble. 


Our self-conceit completely disappears ; 

The maidens, all perplexed, must scratch their ears, 
And yet we thought that in eternal life 

We must give in, nor have continued strife. 


Now each one sees what he has seen, 

To each one happens what has been. 

While some are brown and some are blonde, 
And some have whims of which they're fond, 
And some a fib may even please ; 

Each as at home thinks he’s at ease, 

And all of us are pleased to know 

That they should purpose even so. 


1 Le., Burak, on the prophet’s miraculous flight from Mecca to Jeru- 
salem. 
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But thou, thy humour is more free, 
From Paradise thou thinkest me. 
Zuleika though I may not be, 
Honoured are looks and kiss by thee, 
And as she was too bright and fair 
She must be like me to a hair. 


Porr. 


Thou dazzlest me with heav’nly light, forsooth : 
Thou mayst deceive me or it may be truth, 

Yet I admire thee more than all of these. 

That she in bounden duty may not fail, 

And that a German poet she may please, 

A Houri tells in doggerel rhyme her tale. 


Hovri. 


Yes, let thy rhyme flow unrestrained, 

As the winged thoughts fly up within thy mind: 
For we inhabitants of Paradise 

To word and deed are with pure heart inclined. 
The beasts are not excluded, dost thou know, 
Themselves that faithful and obedient show ? 
An unkind word a Houri does not anger ; 

‘What from the heart speaks we well know. 
From a fresh fountain that which springs 

In Paradise may also flow. 


Hovrt. 


Another finger thou hast folded in ! 
How many ages, canst thou tell, 
Do we in confidence together dwell ? 


Poet. 


No! Nor will I know it! Nay! 
In many shapes a fresher bliss! 
An ever bride-like, modest kiss ! 
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My very being when each moment shakes, 
Why should I ask how long it lasts or takes? ' 


Hovrt. 


Thou art again, then, absent! Well I see, 

Measure and count seem both unknown to thee. 
Although God’s depths thou hast both dared and seen, 
Thou in the world hast not despondent been. 

Now to await thy loved one be disposed ! 

Thy song already hast thou not composed ? 

I will not urge thee further. At the gate 

What was the song that echoed with thy voice ? 

Sing me the songs thou didst Zuleika sing, 

Thou canst not enter further into Paradise. 


Tue Favourep Beasts. 


Four animals were bidden 
To Paradise to come: 

There with pious, holy men, 
Is their eternal home. 


The preference had the donkey here,— 
He came with steps so gay, 

For Jesus to the prophets’ town 

Upon him rode one day. 


1 The poet in this piece asks the Houri if she has not had an earthly 
birth, and been called Zuleika, This leads to an explanation of what 
Honris are, and as to the necessity they had been under, when they 
could not please the Mussulmans who came to them, recommended by 
Mahomet, of endeavouring to make themselves resemble earthly women, 
as, although they had intercepted the Prophet in bis flight on his winged 
steed Burak from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to heaven, and com- 
plained to him of the contempt with which they had been treated, they 
had got no redress, With regard to bimself, she says that, although 
she was not Zuleika, she must be very like her. He expresses himself 
well pleased at a Houri conversing freely with him in doggerel verse. 
She assures him that as even worthy beasts are admitted into Paradise, 
he may let his songs flow unrestrained. He continues to count her 
fingers, and refuses to reckon time, because he is too happy in her pre- 
sence. The interview results in his not being admitted into Paradise, 
but encouraged to sing Zuleika’s songs. 
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Commended to Mahomet comes 

The wolf half timid there: 

“ Now, leave the poor man there his sheep : 
For the rich go seek elsewhere.” 


With wagging tail, so gay and true, 
The dog his faith that kept . 

To his own lord when in the cave, 
The seven together slept. 


Abooherrira’s cat its lord 
Purrs round, for ever blessed, 
For that must be a holy beast 
The Prophet has caressed." 


HicHEer and HrieHest. 


That such matters we should teach, 
Let them not take us to task : 

How this all may be unfolded 

You may well your deepest ask. 


So may ye well understand, 

There above and here below, 

Pleased with himself, that ev’ry man 
His “I” was saved would gladly know. 


Well-loved “I” would always look for 
Mauch of comfort, much of ease, 
Would for ever dearly relish 

Joys like these that me now please. 


1 According to Oriental tradition there will be admitted into Paradise 
Abraham’s ram, the ant and Solomon’s hoopoo, the propbet Jeremiah 
or Ezra’s ass, Jonah’s whale, the oxen of Moses, Noah’s dove, Mahomet’s 
Burak or Camel, and St. George’s horse, The dog of the seven sleepers 
was allowed in also with them. Mahomet is said to have pointed out a 
better prey to the wolf than the hind it had caught. This appears to be 
the only reason why it has been admitted among the four by Goethe. 
Abooherrira in Arabic means the father of cats: one of Mahomet’s 
friends was so called, because he wss always accompanied by a cat, 
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Gardens, fruit and flowers please me, 
Pretty babes the groves among: 

These things here have ever pleased us, 
Not the less the soul made young. 


All my friends I would thus gladly 
Bring together, old and young, 
Glad the speech of Paradise, too, 
Stammer in the German tongue. 


Yet dialects one now is hearing, 
As when men with angels talk, 
Of that grammar hid, when bowing, 
Rose and poppy bend the stalk. 


Farther, in the place of rhetoric, 

One may gladly use the eyes, 

Though no sound or voice is heard there, 
To rapture as of heaven rise. 


Still will voice and tone unheard, 
Self-understood, expression lend, 

And the transfigured feel himself 
Ev’n more emphatic to the end. 


In Paradise for senses five 

One is ordained by Providence, 
And it is sure that I shall have 
For all of them a single sense. 


Now through the eternal circles 

More easily may I arise 

To those regions that replete are 
With God’s word in living wise. 


Unrestrained by heated impulse, 
We shall find no ending there, 
Till, gazing e’er on love eternal, 
We soar aloft and disappear.’ 


1 The firat five verses of this piece are said hy Diintzer to be an intro- 
duction, hy way of excusing the poet for his description of Paradise in 
Eastern style, The poet must express his wish as a man to be able to 
show himself to all his friends as a poet in Paradise, through which he 
prepares for himself a transit to the true future, where there ie no 
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SEVEN SLEEPERS. 


Of the Court six favoured young men 
Flee before the emperor’s anger, 

He as God would fain be honoured, 
Yet as God does not preserve him. 
For a fly doth e’er prevent him 

From enjoying pleasant morsels. 

Off his servants ever brush it, 

Yet away they cannot hunt it. 
Stinging, it still buzzes round him, 
And disorders all the table, 

Like the messenger returning, 

Of the fly-god so malicious. 

“ Now,” say the boys to one another, 
“Could a fly a God embarrass ? 
Could a God be eating, drinking, 

As we all do? No, the Sole One, 
Who the sun and moon created, 

And the stars’ glow arched above us. 
He is God! We fly.” Those tender, 
Lightly shod and well-dressed striplings, 
Took a shepherd and concealed them, 
Himself and them in rocky cavern. 
Shepherd’s dog, he will not leave them : 
Driven off with foot all shattered, 
Clinging closely to his master, 

To him hidden still allies him, 


earthly Janguage—where there is one dialect only, that men and angels 
caress each other—where there are no grammatical forms, but these are 
compensated for hy the scent of roses and poppies—where rhetoric will 
consist of lively glances, words of toneless and noiseless breathing, and 
at Jast the perceptions of the enlightened will he everlastingly elevated. 
All the present five senses are to he united at last in one single sense, 
through which he will enter into the circle that is filled with the Deity, 
until at last, in the contemplation of God, he himself entirely disappears, 
and attains the highest spirituality. ‘“ God Himself is love.” This 
metaphysical explanation does not appear to make the meaning of the 
piece much clearer. “ Decliniren,” in the sixth verse, is a play on the 
word to decline, which also means to how down. Roses and poppies 
are supposed to speak to each other hy expressive bowings and move- 
ments, 
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To those darlings there who slumber. 

And the prince, whom they have fled from, 
Irritated, thinks to punish : 

Fire and sword he both refuses : 

Bricks and mortar then employing, 

In the cavern he incloses. 


But they go on, sleeping ever, 

And the angel, their protector, 

Makes report to the Almighty. 

“On their right side, on their left side, 
I have always turned them over, 

That their young and tender members 
Mould and moisture may not injure. 
In the rock I’ve made them fissures, 
That the sun in rising, setting, 

All their young cheeks still may freshen ; 
So they lie in blessed stillness. 

There, too, on whole fore-paws resting, 
Sleeps the dog in balmy slumber.” 


Years are flying, years are coming, 
Wake at last those tender striplings, 
And the wall, already rotten, 

On account of age has fallen. 

Then Jamblika says, the fair one, 

Than them all more tall and handsome, 
Whilst the shepherd, shudd’ring, trembles : 
“I will run and get you dinner: 

T will risk my life and money.” 
Ephesus for many years past 

Had the teaching of the Prophet, 

Jesus (Peace be on the Blessed !). 


And he ran and found the gateway, 
Watch-tower and all so altered. 
Yet in haste the nearest baker’s 
In his search for bread he runs to. 
“Rascal,” cries the baker; “hast thou, 
Youngster, lately found a treasure ? 
Give me, for thy gold betrays thee, 
Give me half to keep it quiet.” 

Z 
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Then they wrangle, till the matter 
Comes before the king for judgment. 
He would share it as the baker. 

Now the miracle’s established, 

By degrees, by hundred tokens. 

To the palace he’d erected 

He can now his right establish, 

For a pillar that is cut through 

Leads to treasures designated. 

Then assemble there the people 

Their relationship to show him, 

And as great-grandfather grandly 
Jamblika stands in youthful vigour. 
As of ancestors he hears them 

Speak of both his sons and grandsons. 
Crowds of grandsons here surround him 
As a race of valiant warriors, 

Him, the youngest there, to honour. 
Now one sign upon another 

Is brought up, the proof completing : 
Of himself and of his comrades 

The identity’s established. 

Now he goes back to the cavern, 

King and people gomg with him. 

Not to king nor yet to people 

Comes the chosen one returning, 

For the seven, for many ages 

(Hight they with the dog were counted) 
Who had from the world been severed, 
Gabriel’s mysterious power, 

To the will of God submissive, 

Has to Paradise conducted; 

And the cave is closed for ever.’ 


1 This is founded on the legend, narrated in the Koran, of the six 
sleepers, who, being persecuted for Christianity’s sake under Decius, 
were hid in a cave by a shepherd, and falling asleep, only woke after 
200 years, when Christianity had been established, being finally ad- 
mitted into Paradise hy the Angel Gahriel, with the shepherd and the 
dog that had slept with them. The fly alluded to is said to be that 
with which, according to tradition, Nimrod was plagued, to save Abra- 
ham from bis persecution. 
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Goop-NIGHT. 


Now, loved songs, be laid to rest 
Of my people on the breast. 
In musk-scented cloud of sleep 
Gabriel the members keep 
Of this weary one at length! 
That he, fresh with youthful strength, 
Gay, convivial as ever, 
May the rock’s dark fissures sever ; 
So with heroes of all days 
He may walk in pleasure’s ways, 
Where the fair, the ever-new, 

£ From all sides may itself renew, 
And on Paradise’s plain 
Infinity rejoice again ; 
Yes, the dog, the faithful, true, 
Accompany his masters, too." 


1 Written by Goethe as a wind-up to the Divan. He dedicates the 
songs to his people, the Germans ;\ but desires that Gabriel may shut 
him himself up in a rocky cave, as the seven sleepers and the dog were, 
and translate him to Paradise in likd manner with them, 


